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HE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


THE EDITOR SPEAKS HISTORY RELIVED 


By Sister Mary Donna, S.S.N.D., St. John School, 311 N. Walnut 
St., Marshfield, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE, HOST TO THE NCEA 


BOOK REVIEWS 


OGHATION SCHROEDER HOTEL, MILWAUKEE, Wis. CHOOSING A CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 
CONSIN, APRIL 23-26, 1957 


COLLEGE OF ST. MARY-OF-THE-WASATCH, Salt Lake City, 
SHOULD THERE BE DIOCESAN EXAMINATIONS? Utah 


Very Rev. Msgr. John B. McDowell, Ph.D., Supintendent of Schools, 
N.C _ St., Pittsburgh 24, Pa. 


BB he Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Moeller Avenue, Norwood 12, Ohio 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
SCHOOL FOR PARENTS IN ACTION 


w er we Corinne Franchere, O.S.B., College of St. Scholastica, a IN HIGH SCHOOL WITH AN ASSIST FROM 
inn. 


By Rev. Mark Edwards, S.M., St. Pius X Parish, 400 Warrensville 
Center Road, Bedford, Ohio 
COUNSELING IS A COMPLEX ART 


Re. John F. Harvey, O.S.F.S., De Sales Hall, 5301 Sargent NUMBER DEVICES ADD FUN TO ARITHMETIC 
#(N.B.), Hyattsville, Md. By Dorothy Weible, Teacher in the Hillside School 


TWO TO GET READY CAVE EVALUATES AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
Bp diate Agnes De Sales, S.C.H., St. Ann's Convent, Glace Bay, 


PERSONALITIES IN FOCUS 
NEWS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
TEACHER TO TEACHER—In Brief 


ON OUR FRONT COVER: 


A street-level view of the Auditorium-Arena buildings which will house 


the educational exhibits during the NCEA-CAVE conventions, April 
leah Eugene, C.S.J., St. Joseph Academy, 2307 S. 23-26, 1957, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Most of the NCEA conven- 


St. Louis 22, Mo. tion neetings are scheduled to be held in these buildings. 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Every day, America’s railroads, working with the U. S. Postal 
Service, perform an enormous transportation job—carrying more 
than 100 million pieces of mail between cities and towns all over 
the country. To move this daily mountain of mail requires the 
skilled people and special equipment which only railroads provide. 


At the post office, the mail is put in sacks 
with other pieces moving in the same 
direction. Then it is rushed to the railroad 
station and placed aboard the proper train. 


At stations where the train doesn’t stop, 
mail is picked up “on the run.” A metal 
arm swings out from the mail car door and 
snatches the mailbag from a trackside 
crane. 


To expedite local delivery, the mail is 
sorted in a railway post office car as the 
train speeds along. The railroads provide 
some 2,500 of these post-offices-on-wheels. 


For transportation of the average letter, 
the railroads receive about one-eighth of 
a cent—an economical service that helps 
support other services of the Post Office 
Department. 


Carrying mail at high speed and low cost is just another example of 
how the railroads serve the nation every day. Almost everything you 
buy, eat, or wear “rides the rails” at least part way to reach you — 


swiftly, safely, and economically! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 30. 
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PERSONALITIES 
In Focus 


> Rev. Patrick W. Gearty, Ph.D., assist=nt 
professor of economics, has been 
nated by the Catholic University o 
America as director of the Institute of 
Catholic Social Action for Priests and 
Seminarians and will conduct a summer 
session at the University July 1—August 9, 
1957. 

> The American National Red Cross has 
awarded a Certificate of Merit to Sister 
Mary Dymphna Sullivan of the Presents. 


tion Sisters in recognition of having saved 
the life of one of her eighth-grade sty- 
dents through the prompt application of 
first aid. 

> Acting dean of the School of Nursing at 
Seattle University, Sister Mary Ruth 
Niehoff, O.P., has been elected to the ex- 
ecutive board of the Western Council 
on Higher Education for Nursing. 

> Plaques were awarded to Sister Rita 
Francis, O.P., Mother Katherine of the 
Rosary, O.S.B., Sister Mary Christine, 
C.S.S.F., Sister Mary Hedwig, C.S.SF., 
Sister Patricia, O.S.B., and Rev. Robert 


O'Leary, in commemoration for the work — 


accomplished by their schools in the re- 
cent Newark archdiocesan newspaper 
campaign. 
> Brother Raymond, C.F.X., of St. Joseph 
Prep, Bardstown, Kentucky, and Rev. 
Brother John M. Egan, Iona College, New 
York, represented their archdioceses at 
the Youth Training Incentives Conference 
held recently in Washington. 
» Science teacher, Sister M. Theola of the 
Franciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration, 
was recently notified that she had been 
named one of the top 15 science teachers 
of the State of Iowa. 
> Fordham University has announced the 
appointment of Rev. Stephen J. Meany, 
S.J., as its new director of the City Hall 
Division. His predecessor, Rev. Charles 
O'Neill, S.J., will devote full time to the 
Development Fund Office. 
> Recently appointed officers of the Chi 
cago Catholic Science Teachers associa 
tion are Sister M. Cecelia, B.V.M., pres 
dent, James Vasa, vice-president, 
Brother Eugene Meyerpeter, S.M., se 
retary-treasurer. 

(Continued on page 478) 
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i. | Teen-Age Dressmaking Contests! 
of 
of 
and Do your girls say they can’t sew well? There’s not 
ner a sewing machine in the house? By next fall they may 
t9, be experienced sewers—and prize winners! 
To enter the SINGER 5th annual Teen-Age Dressmak- 
has ing Contests, all they do is enroll in a sINGER Teen- 
ster Age Dressmaking Course. They'll receive eight 244- 
nta- hour lessons this summer . . . for only $8! Think how Ss. 
much fun they’ll have learning to sew for fashion and 4 
how much money they'll save, too! 
And the dresses they make while learning may win * 
all sorts of valuable prizes . . . from local award to big 
grand prize! They may enroll between May 13 and 
August 10 and have till August 31 to finish their 
garments. 
aved Classes fill fast, so post this announcement foday. 
stu- 
n of * Complete rules and entry blanks at all 
8 SINGER SEWING CENTERS 
~ in the United States (including Alaska & Hawaii) and Canada 
uncil Listed in phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Rita 
E the 
stine, 
SF, 
obert 
ve SENIOR PRIZES JUNIOR PRIZES 
page (girls 14-17) (girls 10-13) 
wal GRAND PRIZE $1000 cash award GRAND PRIZE $500 cash award 
Rev 1956 Senior Winner—Carol 3 NATIONAL or 3 NATIONAL or 
a Sue McGinnis. 14, of Uni- A : . 
» New versity City, Mo. tells friends: ene scholarship we scholarship 
ses at “You just can’t lose. The $600 EACH fund $300 EACH fund 
erence sewing skills you develop will 
always pay off—in clothes 
and in savings.” 3 f , : 
of the PLUS: 3-day trip to New York City for the 4 national winners in each Contest 
2 and their mothers! ais 










PLUS: 66 REGIONAL FIRST PRIZES 6f SINGER* Slant-Needle* Portables with 
Automatic Zigzagger (value $229.50) for Senior & Junior Contestants. 


PLUS: 66 REGIONAL SECOND PRIZES of FEATHERWEIGHT* Portables with 
Automatic Zigzagger (value $181.50) for Senior & Junior Contestants. 


PLUS: Over 3250 LOCAL PRIZES of de luxe SINGER * Scissors Sets (value $12.95) 
for Senior & Junior Contestants. 


1956 J —Fai ‘ ; : : ‘ 
«Bagger ri ey PLUS: 33 $300 one-year scholarships for regional winners in the Senior Contest 
assures girls: “You'll meet who enter or are attending an accredited college and major in home economics! 
many new friends, including 
the SINGER people who give 


such personalized lessons!” NOTE: A person who is or ever has been engaged in the manufacture, sale, service, or advertising 


of sewing machines (or members of their immediate families) is not eligible. 
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Take any subject, from languages to lab- 
oratory notes — from speech therapy to the 
study of great literature—the use of an 
Ekotape recorder as a teaching aid, brings 
study to new life. Adds renewed interest in the 


. topic and recorded passages can be heard and 
practice practiced over and over again to perfection. 


Let Ekotape recorders lighten the load of 
makes instruction — speed training in these many 
useful ways: 


perfect Idea Exchange 


Laboratory Notes 
Medical Histories 
Music Appreciation 
Special Events 
Speed Drills 
Teaching the 
Handicapped 
Vocational Guidance 
Wild Life Recordings 
Assembly Material 
Athletic Events 
Audio-Visual 
Instruction 


Case Histories 
Hearing Tests 
Regional Dialects 
Rhythmic Drills 
Safety Precautions 
Self-Criticism 
Radio Training 
Recorded 
Accompaniment 
Recording Classes 
Recording Lectures 
Recorded Meetings 
Recorded Radio 
Programs 


Ekotape 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


WEBSTER W| ELECTRIC 
PAS RaciNeE-wis 


<- 


SIMPLIFYING THE JOB OF DIRECTING EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC SCHOOL CONSOLE SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


SERIES $S500 Available 20 to 100 SERIES $$1300 Available 12, 14, 36 
or more station units, or 48 station units, 








PERSONALITIES In Focus 


(Continued from page 476) 


> Sister Catherine Marie, president of the 
College of Mt. St. Vincent and Rt. Rey, 
Msgr. A. F. Horrigan, president of Bellar. 
mine College, were elected members of 
the Commission on Christian Higher Edy. 
cation of the Association of Americas 
Colleges. 


> The treasurer of the College of g& 
Elizabeth, Sister Kathleen Mary of the 
Sisters of Charity, has become the firs 
nun to pass the examination and be ac. 
credited a certified public accountant jp 
the state of New Jersey. 


> In San Francisco, Rev. Robert B. Plush. 
kell, S.J., was named by the provincial 
to be the rector of Loyola High School 
there. 


> Mother Mary Gerald Barry, O.P., has 
embarked with a group of Sisters includ. 
ing Sisters Jean Patricia, Ann Carmel, 
Jean Kevin, Mary Aidan and Marie Peters 
to establish the first Catholic college in 
the Bahama Islands. 


> Rev. James P. Shannon, president of 
the College of St. Thomas, was nomi- 
nated as St. Paul’s “Outstanding Young 
Man of 1956” by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of St. Paul, Minn. 


>A polio patient working for her PhD, 
in education, Miss Leona Hosinski has 
become the first laywoman to be admitted 
to the University of Notre Dame. 


> Rev. J. F. Whelan, S.J., chairman of 
the Loyola University education depart- 
ment, has been appointed to the Louisi- 
ana Commission on, Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. 


> Dr. Hugh B. Donahue, assistant profes © 
sor of chemistry at St. Louis University, 
has been awarded a $2,300 gratttfrom the 
National Institute of Allergy and Infec- 
tious Diseases of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


> Sister M. Casimir, O.P., presided 
chairman of a panel on music in parochial 
schools at the Music Teachers’ National 
Association convention in Chicago. 


> Brother John J. Black, S.M., dean of 
men at St. Mary’s University, has resigned 
his post to become full-time coordinator 
between the university and its military 
department, the Very Rev. Walter J. 
Buehler, S.M., university president a- 
nounced. Succeeding Brother Black is 
Brother Eugene Gittinger, S.M. 


> The Very Rev. Marshall L. Lochbiler, 
S.J., has been installed as rector of the 
Jesuit community of the University af 
Detroit. 

> Brother Louis A. Schuster,’S.M., assoc 
ate professor of English at St. Mary's Uni- 
versity, has recently been honored by be 
ing designated personality of the week in 


his local diocesan newspaper. 
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Follett Publishing Company 
Working Together 


the first 


book in 


The Catholic Unified Social Studies 


The first social studies series of its kind for Catholic elementary schools 


Each book in this new Catholic Unified Social Studies series integrates geography, history and civics 
with the Christian social principles which must govern our relationships with our fellow men. The 


ahaa 


sear 


first book in the series...“Working Together”... 
is the third-grade text. There are 7 complete units 
rich with learning situations. The first 5 units tell 
how a modern community meets its every day 
needs; the 6th unit tells some of the contributions 
to present day living made by the Indians; the 
7th, “Living in Our Parish; helps the child to 
understand the all-important role the parish plays 
in his daily life. Each book develops skill in the 
use of such tools as maps, charts, diagrams and 
picture dictionaries. 


Also in preparation: 


e@ Exploring Near and Far (Grade 4) 
e@ Exploring the New World (Grade 5) 
e Exploring American Neighbors 
(Grade 6 or 7) 


See Working Together at the Convention 
in Milwaukee 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. + CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
FIRST NAME IN SOCIAL STUDIES 





Announcing the 


SRA READING LABORATORY 


SEE IT IN 
BOOTH 
A-28 


Housed in a sturdy, 
ti tai 
15” x8" x 11” 


Now! Materials for Every Student's Needs 


The SRA READING LABORATORY contains materials and exercises ranging 
from grades 3 to 12 in difficulty level. Now every student can start at his present 
reading level and progress in graded steps, as fast as his learning capacity allows. 
150 carefully graded reading selections, of high interest, contain exercises which 
will help your pupils improve their comprehension, reading rate, and overall 
reading enjoyment. ; 
Self-Administering Program Has High Motivational Value 

The READING LABORATORY program places responsibility for learning 
where it belongs—squarely on the student. The pupil’s manual of operation is 


the Student Record Book in which he records his daily “lessons and charts his 
own progress. 


Just one SRA Reading Laboratory is needed in a classroom; it will serve as many 
as 40 students in one period. 


OTHER MAJOR FEATURES 
grade level coded by color only develops rate, comprehension and 
vocabulary 
develops flexibility in reading— 
skimming, careful, or intensive reading 
teacher does not have to enter any scores, correct any papers, or keep any records 


Price: SRA Reading Laboratory (complete) *39,>° each 
Student Record Book -48 each 
(one recommended for each student) 


teaches literary appreciation and 
listening skills 


Mail to: Science Research Associates 

Please send me: 
set(s) of the SRA Reading Laboratory (3RX200) at $39.50 each. 
copies of SRA Reading Laboratory Student Record Book (3RX201) 
at $.48 each. (One copy recommended for each student.) 
Further information and brochure. 


[] Bill me () Bill organization 
You Take No Risk! All materials shipped on 10-day approval. Refund 
guaranteed if material returned in salable condition. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
57 West Grand Avenue Chicago 10, Illinois 





News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


New Direct-to-Wall 
Korok Steel Chalkboard 


A new method of installing high-qual. 
ity, steel chalkboard at considerably lower 
cost, made possible by direct-to-wall jp. 
stallation, is announced by Korok Diyi- 
sion of The Enamel Products Co., 34] 
Eddy Rd., Cleveland 8, Ohio. This new 
“Direct-to-Wall” application of Korok 
eliminates the lamination, core, backing, 
and plaster grounds. Shipping charges 
and installation costs are cut substantially, 
according to the company. 


The new chalkboard provides a surface 
plane that is completely flat. Butt seams 
are so indiscernible they can be written 
across with ease. Korok panels are guar- 
anteed for the life of the building, ac. 
cording to the company. It bonds firmly 
to plastered walls, masonry walls, or over 
old slate. Korok chalkboard is sheet steel 
with a coating of green vitrified enamel 
fused to the surface. 

SS&E 34 


Models of Industry Kits 


Models of Industry kits provide the 
material and teaching aid to help teach- 
ers to stimulate and direct young chil- 
dren’s natural curiosity in order to de 
velop a lasting scientific interest. Based 
on classroom experience and written by 
outstanding educational consultants for 
elementary and junior high school age 
levels, these kits are timely, fulfilling the 
pressing need for more science training. 


Designed to fit within the curriculum, 
they allow latitude of adaptability by ir 
dividual teachers. These Learn-by-Doing 
kits are effective as learning experienct 
and are carefully organized to meet the 

(Continued on page 482) 














Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


oe eae eT. FT COM Fe. 


= 


Dear Friend: 


WANTED 


From the Tower of Babel to Esperanto, man has dreamed of a universal language 
that might open the way to free exchange of thought throughout the world. 





A more urgent need for communication is between the adult mind and the young 
mind. 


Even a mother and her child may be widely separated in understanding. 


Teachers and librarians who have elected to work with the young mind bridge this 
gap of communication by the use of specially prepared books and reference material. 


The production of such reference works to be used by the elementary or junior high 
student requires a staff of those who speak and write this ““Esperanto”’ of the young. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR editors, consultants and contributors have put this language 
into every volume, every article of BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


That is why teachers and librarians who work with elementary level children prefer 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 
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Sincerely, 


a 


(Coe, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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New and Unique ae EXCITING 


READ WHAT TEACHERS SAY 


“| was very aut pleased with the Ply-Craft. Even my 
first and second graders made beautiful models. They 

joyed it so much, too.” Lylsh Papke, Burnhelm 
Sche |, Mileca, Minn. 


“Ply-Craft is excellent for children to use. They feel 
they have accomplished something. Some children 
that | never could get to make anything did the nate, 
were so pleased and wanted to make more. 

used in a third grade i Eugenia Hargett, Gaithers- 
burg Elem., Boyds, Md. 


“The most wonderful work | have ever presented to the 
6th grade." Mrs. Zella Heck, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


“Attractive, entertaining, educational. | was quite 
thrilled with the way the children followed the direc- 
tions.” Mrs. E. E. Sulcer, Prin., Madison School, 
Madison, Ark. 


“Every child in the class has a project which is present- 
able when finished. One of the few crafts available 
where the pupil may demonstrate his own taste, and in a 
price range that any class or teacher can afford.” James 
D. Funk, Prin., New Franklin Elem., Chambersburg, Pa. 


“Wonderfull For lesson and for pleasure. Taxes 
a, Children loved it. | enjoyed their pleasure 

look forward to next time." Frances J. Mcintyre, 
Cumberland Hill School, Manville, R. 1. 


“lam y that | discovered Ply-Craft. The simple, 
easy method can be worked out ty the pupil himself 
and the finished product is a pleasure to him. | am 
ordering more sets. Thank you for a very worth-while 
project." Dulcie Treacher, Minerva, Ohio. 


“This is one of the most delightful things | have ever 

seen for children to do. eral of my children are 
joing to re-order.” Mrs. Ralph Covert, Verona 
hool, Verona, Pa. 


“My 3, 4 and 5th graders really enjoyed and learned 
@ great deal from working with Ply-Craft. Several have 
sent for more sets. oo say it is the nicest Christmas 
gift | have ever given Pauline H. Reynolds, 
Gordonville Sec., Kinzers, Pa. 


“My first graders made Ply-craft models for Christmas 
gifts to their mothers. The results were unbelievably 
good. This is one craft my classes will repeat every 
year.” Diana H. Truesdale, Norrington School, 
Rehebeth, Mass. 


“The exhibit brought many compliments and the chil- 
dren were thrilled." Mrs. Oscar Pettit, Rankin Elem., 
Rankin, Texas. 


“Quite usable by children from 7 to teenagers. In- 
structions and materiai, clear, simple and easy to assemble. 
Results very gratifying to worker. Task not too long to 
be enjoyed." Mabel Kennedy, Manvers 5, Bethany, 
Ontario, Canada. 


“This is @ very interesting and educational project: 
My pupils were crazy about their models and loved to 
make them. Therefore we are sending for more. These 
simple and inexpensive models are just what my pupils 
needed." Mrs. Clara Kraker, Bitter Creek School, 
Bitter Creek, Wy. 


“It is very challenging to my second graders. They liked 
their animals best, and | certainly want more of them 
later. One of my co-workers i: also sending for some 
models. They are so real looking and make a —— 
display." Mrs. W. B. Goodson, Lincolnton, N. C. 


“The children love to make the Ply-Craft animals. | 
was amazed when they were finished, they are so life- 
like. Some children are ordering more. Others wait- 
ing for me to re-order.” (Miss) Clara Herwick, 5th 
Grade, Scottdale, Pa. 


“They enjoyed making the models very much. Even 
the slowest children did lovely work and were happy 
with —" Mrs. H. Bryant, Tennyson School, Loraine, 


ery valuable in the 8 1. Teaches 


wage 


“The children enjoyed making the pl He <n. 
an of them hove anianed more." Ms. G. Ww. W 
Milford School, Marietta, Ga. 


LASS PROJECT 


THE 3-DIMENSIONAL HANDICRAFT 


PHOTOS 
APPROX. 
1/4 size 


Teh 


WHAT IS PLY-CRAFT? 


It is a unique method of making true-to-life 
MODELS of BIRDS and DOGS by gluing PRE- 
CUT numbered SHAPES together until the model 
is formed. When finished it looks as if it were 
actually handcarved by an expert from a solid 
block. Truly amazing. Authentic in every de- 
tail. 


NO SKILL e NO TOOLS NEEDED 


Any child 7 years or older can do it. Boys and 
girls are equally interested. Used by N. Y. 
Museum of Natural History, Boy Scouts of 
America, Grade Schools, Audubon Societies, 
camps and others. Educational and instructive. 
Acclaimed by Teachers. 


IDEAL FOR A CLASS PROJECT 
Children love it—It’s FUN! 


Ply-Craft is sold in sets only. Each set contains 
FOUR subjects, ONE pkge. powdered glue, ONE 
illustrated instruction sheet and sandpaper. 
The price of each set is only 50c postpaid any- 
where in U.S.A. In Canada 65c per set. Write 
in small square below how many of each set you 
wish. No C.O.D.'s please. 


ee 
Set No. 1 Set No. 2 
J Sons Birds Game Birds 
Woodpecker Mallard Duck Mallard tuck 
B Grosbeak Pintall Duck 
Goldfinch & Red 
J Carainai 


Set No. 4 
Field Birds 


Scarlet Tanager | English Setter 
i Oriole Dachshund 
Bluebird C] 
a Blue Jay 











School Supplies and Equipmem 


(Continued from page 480) 


needs of teachers, even those who haye 
a limited science background. 

Kits cover such areas as weather, elec. 
tricity, optics, earth science and basic jp. 
dustries of oil and steel. Learn-by- 

Kits contain Handbooks. with text ang 
“How-To-Do-It” instructions; “ essential 
materials to perform, experiments and 
teachers’ manuals which detail supple 
mentary materials.. Doing experiments jL 
lustrate basic laws of ‘science, and build. 
ing instruments shows how these basic 
laws work. Write for Catalog $20 t 
Models of Industry, Inc., 2100 5th St, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

SS&E 35 


New Fing-R-Gard Door Edge 


Safe and unhurt even though his 
fingers are caught in the stile edge of g 
stainless steel entrance door, this lad 
benefits from the protection offered by 
the Fing-R-Gard edge. The Fing-R-Gard 
edge is a soft vinyl plastic safety feature 
offered in entrance doors built by the 


Overline Division of Overly Manufactur- 
ing Company, Greensburg, Pa., and Los 
Angeles, Calif. The vinyl plastic, attached 
in a “U” shape to the stile edge, is an 
integral part of the door. 

The new safety feature is made es 
pecially for use in such buildings as 
schools and churches. 


SS&E 36 


Protects Fragile Fossils 


Modern, rapid-spraying acrylic plastic 
in an aerosol can and ancient fragile 
fossil material handled by museums 
throughout the world go very well to 
gether to preserve the ancient bones for 
posterity. 

University museums using Krylon Crys 
tal-Clear acrylic plastic spray have found 
that the tough, transparent plastic coating 
on the surface strengthens the fragile 

-fossil material considerably. 

Consequently, according to Keylon, 
Inc., Norristown, Pa., the world’s largest 
manufacturer of spray coatings and spray 
enamels in aerosol containers, 

(Continued on page 484) 
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All VIEWLEX Projectors are 
Guaranteed for a Lifetime 


Tomorrow’s Features Today 


with 


Other 
VIEWLEX Projectors 
from 
150 to 1000 Watts 
Priced from 


$39.25 to $238.50 


1iewlex “v-500’ 


A combination 35mm filmstrip and 
2 x 2 slide Projector —500-Watt Fan cooled 


‘Wheaten exclusives 


¢ AUTOMATIC take-up reel — No more threading. Completely 
automatic take-up accepts film from projector channel and 
automatically winds it neatly. * Built-in OPTICAL ENLARGING 
Pointer -— It’s more than a pointer. Emphasizes by enlarging the area 
you want even larger than the projected image. Fixes attention 

on details under discussion. * Completely LIGHT TIGHT lamp 

house — Not a ray of light can escape. The exclusive Viewlex 
Light-Multiplier optical system provides more effective illumination 
than ever before possible. * Vertical FAN MOUNTING behind lamp 
— For the first time cold air is drawn FIRST over the film plane, 
then past the condensers against the lamp and then 

immediately forced out the side grills. ° And there’s MORE! — NEW 
Simplified Threading. One turn click stop for single and double 
frame — vertical and horizontal. All aluminum castings. F/2.8, 
3, 5, 7, 9 and 11-inch lenses available. Guaranteed for a lifetime. 


\Wewilex INC. 35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD.+ LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
April 1957 
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TEACHING COMES ALIVE 
WITH BESELER'S 


VU-LYTE U 
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Swingline Offers Low-Cost 
Electric Stapler 











The first low-cost quality elegy 
stapler has been introduced by Swig 
line Inc. 3 

Priced at only $29.75, the Swinghp 
66 Electric Stapler features a revoluti 
ary “Feather-Touch” stapling method # 
modern office efficiency. No more 
clenching, banging, or jamming. Swi 
line 66 is said to guarantee instant, foo 
proof stapling every time. C2 











Streamlined in every detail, its compact 
design measures 11-3/,” x 2-3/,” x 4-1/0, 
Evenly balanced weight of 41/, Ibs, is 
solidly mounted on slip-proof rubber base. 
Features Swingline’s exclusive open chan 
| nel loading and ingenious safety operat 
| ing devices. 

Designed to load 210 staples and to 
| staple 40 sheets of paper. Operates on 
| ordinary 115 volt, AC. 
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: : My Toothbrushing Book 
The daily newspapers, a map, watch, magazine covers...a flower, leaf, 
a key... music, handwriting, illustrations of every kind in brilliant color A refreshing approach to encouragé 
or black and white. All these FREE materials—all around you—become | little children to keep their teeth clean 
teaching aids in the VU-LYTE IL. | is found in “My Toothbrushing Book,” a 
| free four page booklet available from the 
Educational Service Department QA, 


Bristol-Myers C Writ 
Only Beseler’s VU-LYTE II has *Pointex: the built-in optical pointer. A SS ne eee 


1 h ae h th k ee cially for children from kindergarten to 
clear, sharp arrow points anyw ere on e screen ... keeps attention right the third gra de, “My Toothbrushing Book” 
where the teacher wants it. *Feed-O-Matic Conveyor: automatically rolls , . i 
copy in and out, gives smooth, untroubled performance, *Delivers Twice contains among other things an action 
the Illumination (140 lumens). of prior. models. Can. be used in- partially _.| song, a delightful story and a daily 
lighted rooms. *VU-LYTE If is smaller, lighter, more compact. *Accepts check sheet for keeping track of tooth 
big, three-dimensional objects for projection. Door opens to manipulate brushings. 

objects. *VU-LYTE II has provisions to keep books and papers flat and in This booklet and a charming poster 
focus. *Lens cap and power cord are permanently attached. *Your choice make up the new dental health teaching 
of four beautiful decorator colors: gold, green, blue, black. *The VU-LYTE II unit “Right Beginnings for Dental Health” 
is the most functional of all opaque projectors. It is a magnificent new instru- which the company provides to schools. 


ae i wotiog. one for the New Free Folder: “TURN TEACHING | Also available are free dental health units 








for Grades 4—6 and Grades 7-12. 
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CE. lek Automatic Portion Control 

CHARLES ES COMPANY With Meterflo Dispensers 
SINCE 1869 Sisaply by pecesing ball droge 

imply 

EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY | ping a coin; Meterflo Di s deliver & 

THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OPAQUE AND OVERHEAD PROJECTION APPARATUS. | (Continued on page 486) 
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CRESTCARD CO. 


Me 


RELIGIOUS RELIGIOUS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS ALL OCCASION CARDS 
America’s Largest Suppliers To Parochial Schools 


COME AND VISIT US AT OUR BOOTH NO. G-5 


At the National Catholic Educational Association Convention 
Milwaukee. . . April 23-26, 1957 


THIS COUPON IS VALUABLE! 


CRESTCARD CO. 

235 HALSEY ST., Newark, N. J. 

J | am attending the convention, please reserve my FREE GIFT when | visit you 
at your booth. 


C) | am not attending the convention, please send me your FREE GIFT plus 
samples of your 1957 line of Christmas Cards. 





School Supplies and Equipment 

(Continued from page 484 
preset controlled portion of refrigerated 
milk, automatically. Finger-tip control dial 
presets quantity to be served and main- 
tains portion control from 1 to 32 ounces. 
Delivery rate can be metered up to 4 
ounces per second, serving fresh cold milk 
at all times. 

Meterflo Dispensers are adaptable to 
all types of food service installations in 
several floor and counter models. Their 
push button delivery is especially adapt- 


able to self-service installations in school 
cafeterias. When used with a coin box, 
Meterflo units can be used as milk vend- 
ing units in school dormitories, and in 
lounges and recreation rooms of all types 
of institutions. 

The dispensers use standard 5- and 10- 
gallon dairy cans and are available for 
coin vending (self-service) of bulk milk 
in a choice of preset portions. They are 
also available for various other dispensing 
operations such as syrup flavorings, milk 
shakes and refrigerated juices. 





When doing an Indian 
program, there’s a lot of 
help in Mason’s Book of Indian- 
Crafts and Costumes. 
How to Make and 

Use Them. 

Authentic. With 

clear diagrams and 
easy, concise directions 
for complete dress, 

war bonnets, rosettes. 
feather bustles, 

dancing bells, etc. 
Correct make-up. 

118 fascinating pages. 


CAPE-LIKE YOKE MADE 

SEPARATE AND ADDED- 

SEWED 1 DRESS ACROSS 
SHOULDERS 


THIMBLE 
JINGLES 


To get BOOK of INDIAN-CRAFTS and 
COSTUMES, write The Ronald Press Co., 
115 East 26th St., N. Y. City. $5. Your 
PTA or Library might buy for you. 


A quick little refresher! 


So many times and places chewing 
delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
helps give you a lift—such as when you're 
under dryer; motoring; after busy day. 


For further information write 
to Meterflc Dispensers, 627 Grove 
Evanston, Illinois. 


S 


Teacher’s Guide Offered by 
Handwriting Foundation % 
Teachers who get such complaints . 
parents as “Why can’t I read what Johnny 
writes?” may find the answers in 4 
Teacher's Guide to Handwriting jug 
issued by the Handwriting Foundation, 

The booklet, prepared by Dr. Caroline 
Emerson, educator and handwriting au. 
thority, discusses two main aspects of 
the problem of teaching Johnny how to 
write: First steps and remedial writing. 

Dr. Emerson offers suggestions to 
teachers on how first graders can easily 
learn to print and also advises the teach- 
ing of manuscript letters so that “when 
possible they will be made with a con- 
tinuous, flowing stroke, and not ‘patched 
together.’ ” 

Patience and the planning of exercises 
are among the suggestions for making the 
transition from printing to cursive, or 
joined, writing, which occurs generally 
about the third grade. 

In taking up the remedial writing 
phase of teaching, the booklet stresses the 
importance of diagnosing shortcomings 
and increasing speed and sets objectives 
that should be attained by pupils graduat- 
ing from “special help” groups. The 
following “ten commandments for good 
handwriting” are offered: 

1. Uniform but not excessive slant. 

2. Properly closed a, d, g, p, q, ands. 

3. Well crossed t and neatly dotted i. 

4. Loops on f, g, l, k, b and g, i, y and 
z kept small to prevent intertwining with 
loops on line above or below. 

5. Good spacing of letters in each 
word and between words. 

6. Arched m and n so that they can 
be clearly distinguished from w and 4. 

7. Looped e. 

8. Slight point on r so that it does net 
look like an n. 

9. Good alignment. 

10. Simplicity. 

The booklet is available free of charge 
from the Handwriting Foundation, 14% 
G Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Milwaukee, Host to the NCEA 


Tue NATIONAL CaTHOLIC EpuUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
opens its fifty-fourth annual convention in Milwaukee 
on Tuesday of Easter week, April 23, 1957. The Most 
Reverend Albert G. Meyer, Archbishop of Milwaukee 
and President General of the NCEA, is host to the 
convention. His Excellency is celebrant of the Solemn 
Pontifical Mass, and will preach the sermon. Delegates 
are asked to make note of the fact that the opening 
general meeting will take place immediately following 
the Mass. Mr. Charles J. McNeill, general manager of 
George A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., will deliver the key- 
note address. The theme for 1957 is “Education and 
Communication.” Luncheon is available.to delegates 
at nominal cost during the days of the convention. {t 
is expected that the attendance of delegates and edu- 
cators will exceed that of any previous convention. 
The total registration will likely exceed 15,000. The Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, superintendent of arch- 
diocesan schools, is general chairman. 


Exhibits to Have Formal Opening 


The formal opening of the exhibit is scheduled for 
Tuesday at 2 p.m. After that ceremony the assembled 
delegates will break up into departmental sessions. In 
all departments these sessions begin on Tuesday at 
2:30 p.m. Reservations will tax the hotels in Milwaukee 
to capacity, and it is recommended that delegates who 
cannot get into hotels make use of the excellent motels 
that surround Milwaukee on all main highways. Sev- 
eral weeks ago housing forms for both motels and 
hotels were sent to priests and brothers and lay persons 
expected to attend the convention. The committee in 
charge is confident that ample accommodations can be 
supplied for Sisters’ housing in the Catholic colleges 
of Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee, the host city, became the see of a new 
diocese on November 28, 1843. This metropolitan city 
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is picturesquely situated on Milwaukee Bay, on the 
eastern shore of Lake Michigan. Its name is derived 
from the Algonquin family of Indian dialect, and means 
Good Land. In the history of Catholicism it is first 
mentioned in the “Catholic Almanac” of 1840: “Mil- 
vakie, Rev. Mr. Kelly who visits alternately Racine, 
Rochester, Burlington, Southpost (Kenosha), etc.” 
Mass was celebrated in Milwaukee as early as 1837 
by the Reverend J. Bonduel, a missionary from Green 
Bay, in the home of the “founder of Milwaukee,” Solo- 
mon Juneau. In the same year the Rev. Patrick Kelly 
came to the city and held services in the court-house 
till, in 1839, he erected the first Catholic church, dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, for several years the bishop’s cathe- 
dral. It was afterwards removed to SS. Peter and Paul's 
Church by Msgr. Leonard Batz, V.G. Northwest terri- 
tory, of which the present State of Wisconsin forms a 
part, belonged to the Diocese of Quebec and after- 
wards to Bardstown, Ky., till it was affiliated to the 
newly created See of Cincinnati in 1821. 

In 1833, when Detroit was made a see, the present 
territory of the archdiocese of Milwaukee was attached 
to it. It was in 1841 that the first bishop visited Mil- 
waukee in the person of the Rt. Rev. P. Lefevre of 
Detroit, accompanied by one of the zealous priests, the 
Rev. Martin Kundig, later vicar-general, whose name 
is inseparably linked with the early history and subse- 
quent growth of the diocese. In 1843, the Fathers of 
the Fifth Provincial Council of Baltimore petitioned 
the Holy See to make Milwaukee a see and to appoint 
the Rev. John Martin Henni as its first bishop. 


Milwaukee's Growth Was Phenomenal 


The growth of the new diocese under Bishop Henni 
was phenomenal. On March 19, 1844, Henni was con- 
secrated Bishop of Milwaukee by Bishop Purcell in 
Cincinnati, and soon after started for his new field of 
labor. The prospects of the new diocese were far*from 
encouraging. He found only four priests in the whole 
extent of his diocese, a few Catholics scattered over 
the territory, and a small frame church encumbered 
with a heavy debt. Undaunted by these difficulties the 
youthful bishop set to work with apostolic zeal, and, 
thanks to his untiring efforts, the number of Catholics, 
mostly immigrants from Germany and Ireland, in- 
creased from year to year, so that after three years the 
number of priests had risen from four to thirty. A rich 
share of this phenomenal progress is due to the ardu- 
ous labors and sacrificing spirit of his priests, the 
pioneers of the Northwest, men like Mazuchelli, the 
founder of Sinsinawa, Morrissey, C. Rehrl, Wisbauer, 
Beitter, Inama, Gaertner, Gernbauer, Holzhauer, Con- 
rad, and others. 


outstanding books dealing with 
significant problems in education today, 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 


by the late ALBERT J. HUGGETT and T. M. STINNETT 
1956 


468 pages 
A HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
by Haan G. GOOD ah 


DEVELOPING A HIGH- SCHOOL CORE PROGRAM 
by LUCILLE L. LURRY and ELSIE J. ALBERTY 
Published April 1957 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


by. EARL S. JOHNSON 
$575 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL. “TEACHING, 
Revised Edition 


by GLENN MYERS BLAIR 
1956 416 pages $5.00 


CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH, Third Edition 
by VIKTOR LOWENFELD 
Published April 1957 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL ARTS: 
IN THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


by HAROLD M. BYRAM and RALPH E. WENRICH 
1956 512 pages 


COUNSELING IN CATHOLIC LIFE AND EDUCATION 
by CHARLES A. CURRAN aa on 


GUIDING GROWTH IN READING: IN THE MODERN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by MARGARET G. McKIM 


1955 528 pages $5.25 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 


by GLENN E. SMITH 
1951 


COUNSELING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


by GLENN E. SMITH 


$4.75 


366 pages $4.50 


SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE SCHOOLS 


+ ata EISENSON and MARDEL OGILVIE 
294 pages $4.25 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
by ARTHUR T. JERSILD 
1957 438 pages $5.00 


The Macmillan €. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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In 1847 the distinguished pioneer priest, the Rev. 
Joseph Salzmann came from Austria. He was later to 
be the founder of St. Francis Seminary (Salesianum). 
In the same year Henni laid the foundation of his new 
cathedral. It is worthy of note that he made extensive 
journeys to Cuba and Mexico for the purpose of raising 
funds for his new cathedral, consecrated in 1853. The 
frst hospital under Catholic auspices was opened in 
1846, and placed in charge of the Sisters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul. In 1856 the Seminary of St. Francis 
of Sales destined to become the fertile nursery of 
priests for the Northwest was erected and in the 
course of years became one of the most flourishing 
institutions of the country. The Rev. Michael Heiss, 
later second bishop of Milwaukee, was the first rector 
of the seminary. On the elevation of Father Heiss to 
the episcopal dignity, Salzmann was appointed his 
successor, a position which he held to the time of his 
death, January 17, 1874. Salzmann was also the founder 
of the first Catholic normal school in the United States 
and of the Pio Nono College. The creation of two new 
dioceses, LaCrosse and Green Bay, in 1866, paved the 
way to the elevation of Milwaukee to the rank of an 
archdiocese in 1875, with Mgr. Henni as first arch- 
bishop. Archbishop Henni, rightly called Patriarch of 
the Northwest, went to his reward Sept. 7, 1881. 

We must rest content with this short sketch of the 
early Catholic history of Milwaukee. Archbishop Henni 
was succeeded in turn by Archbishop Heiss, Arch- 
bishop Katzer, Archbishop Messmer, Archbishop Kiley, 
Archbishop Stritch, and our present host, the Most 
Reverend Albert G. Meyer. 


Religious Orders Participated 


The rapid, almost miraculous growth of Catholicism 
in the State of Wisconsin is chiefly due to the apostolic 
zeal of the pioneer priests of the secular priesthood; 
but the labors and trials of the early missionaries be- 
longing to religious orders ought not to be forgotten. 
In 1857 the first Capuchin convent was erected at 
Mount Calvary, Wisconsin. It has been asserted, not 
without reason, that the foundation of the Calvary 
Province is a fact unprecedented in the history of the 
Catholic Church in this country, is so far as the order 
of Capuchins was introduced into Wisconsin, not by 
religious, but by two secular priests, the Rev. Francis 
Haas and the Rev. Bonaventure Frey. The opposition 
which they met on all sides, the trials which they had 
to endure, and the undaunted courage with which 
they met them, border on the miraculous, writes J. 
Rainer in The Catholic Encyclopedia. “Today the order 
possesses a flourishing community with convent and 
college at Calvary, a convent and two parishes in Mil- 
waukee, not to speak of the numerous religious houses 
and communities in other dioceses.” 


The Jesuits came to Milwaukee in 1856. They estab- 
lished Marquette College in 1880, and we know it as 
Marquette University today. The Fathers of the Holy 
conduct The College of the Sacred Heart at 
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Watertown; the Servite Fathers, a monastery and 
novitiate at Granville Center; and the Discalced Car- 
melites, originally from Bavaria, attend to the chapel 
on “Holy Hill,” a well-known place of pilgrimage. 
Among the communities of Sisters who came in 
these early days to take up the work of Catholic 
education are the School Sisters of Notre Dame (1855), 
the Sisters of St. Francis (1847), the Sisters of St. 
Agnes, of Fond du Lac, the Sisters of St. Dominic, at 
Racine, and the Sisters of Mercy, of Milwaukee. 


Convention Format Differs 


In a special February communication from the na- 
tional office, delegates are reminded that the conven- 
tion format differs somewhat from that of previous 
years. The opening Mass will be celebrated in Bruce 
Hall of the Milwaukee Auditorium by His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend Albert G. Meyer, Archbishop of 
Milwaukee and President General of NCEA, at 9:30 
a.m. on Tuesday, April 23. Archbishop Meyer will 
preach at this Mass. The opening general meeting will 
take place immediately after the conclusion of the 
Mass, also in Bruce Hall of the Auditorium, instead of 
at 2 p.m., as has been traditional. At this session, as 
already noted, the keynote address is delivered by 
Charles J. McNeill. At 2 p.m. there follows the formal 
opening of the exhibit, and at 2:30 p.m. departmental 
meetings will begin. The closing general session of 
the convention takes place at 10:30 a.m., April 26. 


Major Seminary Department 


The opening session of the major seminary depart- 
ment presents as its chief speaker the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, secretary general of the 
NCEA. His topic is “The NCEA.” On Wednesday 
morning at 9:30 the session begins with a paper, 
“The Development of a Proper Liturgy Course in the 
Major Seminary,” by the Rev. Richard Hochwalt, 
M.M., Maryknoll, New York. This will be followed by 
discussion under the leadership of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Thomas J. Riley, of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, 
Mass. The general topic of this discussion is “Circulares 
Litterae Ad Exc. Mos Locorum Ordinarios Quibus 
Urgetur Scrutinium Alumnorum Peragendum Prius- 
quam Ad Ordines Promoveantur ( Reservatae) (Sacred 
Congregation of Sacraments ).” 

In the Wednesday afternoon session a first paper 
deals with “The Major Seminary Rector in His Rela- 
tions with the Seminarians,” by the Very Rev. Marcellus 
Scheuer, O. Carm., Carmelite Seminary, Hamilton, 
Mass. This will be followed by a second paper, “The 
Major Seminary Faculty in its Relations with the 
Seminarians,” by the Rev. Aquinas Thomas, S.A., St. 
Joseph’s Friary, Saranac Lake, N. Y. The Thursday 
morning session takes the form of a joint meeting with 
the minor seminary department. At this session the 
Very Rev. Nicholas Persich, C.M., Kenrick Seminary, 
St. Louis, reads a paper on “Canonical Aspects of 
Spiritual Direction.” A second paper, “Report of Sur- 
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on Interpretation of Direction and Guidance as 
Applied to Minor Seminary Work” is presented by the 
Rev. D. C. Raible, C.Sc.P., Brunnerdale, Canton, Ohio. 
The reading of these two papers will be followed by a 
discussion on the floor. The two seminary departments 
will then join in a luncheon meeting, and the Most Rev. 
Albert G. Meyer, S.T.D., will address them. After the 
luncheon the two seminary departments adjourn for 
the day. This gives all the seminary delegates an op- 

nity to visit St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee. 
On Friday morning the session is given over to an open 
discussion of seminary problems. In past years dele- 
gates have found this discussion session of great in- 
terest and value. Every teacher can learn from the 
ideas and experiences of other teachers. The Friday 
morning session closes with the reading of resolutions 
and the election of officers. 


The Minor Seminary Department 


The minor seminary department devotes its opening 
session on Tuesday afternoon to a keynote address, 
“The Minor Seminary and Communications,” by the 
Very Rev. Pius Barth, O.F.M., provincial, St. Louis 
Province. The chair will then invite delegates to enter 
into discussion. The Wednesday morning session takes 
up the topic, “The Minor Seminary and the Work of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine,” Rev. B. J. 
Gulnerich as the chief speaker. Father Schwab, director 
of the CCD, Milwaukee, will lead the discussion. On 
Wednesday afternoon the session is given over to a 
discussion of “Puer Americanus” as a candidate for 
the minor seminary, his assets and his liabilities. Dele- 
gates from the seminaries of Milwaukee and LaCrosse 
will take the lead in the discussion, headed by Rev. 
Robert I. Coerver, C.M., and Rev. Gilbert Graham, 
0.P., who treats “the problem of the specialized stu- 
dent.” As already noted in connection with the major 
seminary department program, the two seminary de- 
partments will meet jointly on Thursday morning and 
afterwards take luncheon together. 


How to Study 


The Friday morning session presents a paper on the 
topic, “How to Study.” Many delegates have requested 
adiscussion of the techniques of study, because they 
are convinced that the high mortality in the first year 
of minor seminary work is due not so much to aca- 
demic deficiency as to a lack of knowledge of how to 
study. Perhaps the fault is with the grade schools 
from which these failing students come, but the minor 
seminary must enable their candidates, once accepted, 
to overcome their deficiences if at all possible. The 
greatest need of many students at this point in their 
career is simply to know how to study. The speaker is 
Rev. James Gibbons. This final meeting closes with 
resolutions and election of officers. 


College and University Department 


The afternoon meeting of the college and university 
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department is a general session that addresses itself 
to the theme, “Faculty-Student Communication with 
Emphasis on the Quality of Teaching in Catholic Col- 
leges and Universities.” The Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, 
S.J., president of St. Louis University, is chairman. 
The first speaker, the Very Rev. James M. Campbell, 
dean of the college of arts and sciences, The Catholic 
University of America, takes as his subject, “An Evalua- 
tion of the Present Status of Teaching in our Under- 
graduate Colleges—Impressions of Basic Conditions 
and Attitudes Affecting It.” A second paper “A Catho- 
lic College Teacher Gives Evidence of her Teaching 
Experience.” 

The Wednesday morning session is given over to 
five workshops on the theme of the first general ses- 
sion. Brother Julius Edgar, F.S.C., dean of St. Mary's 
College, Winona, is discussion leader of a workshop 
session in Engelman Hall in the Auditorium; the Very 
Rev. Irving A. Georges, O.P., Salve Regina College, 
Newport, R.I., discussion leader of the workshop ses- 
sion in the Lotus Room of the Plankinton House; the 
Rev. Clement H. Regimbal, S.J., Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, discussion leader of a workshop session in the 
East Room of the Schroeder Hotel; Dr. Raymond F. 
McCoy, Xavier University, Cincinnati, discussion 
leader of a workshop session in Committee Room B of 
the Auditorium; and Sister Annette, C.S.J., the College 
of St. Catherine, St. Paul, discussion leader of a work- 
shop session in Committee Room C of the Auditorium. 
Recorders will be Sister Mary Faith, O.S.B., Sister 
Rita Mary, C.H.M., Brother Augustine Philip, F.S.C., 
Sister Marcella Marie, C.S.J., and Rev. Vianney Vorm- 
wald, O.F.M. 


Synthesis of Workshop Discussions 


In the Wednesday morning session, Dean Campbell 
will give a synthesis of the workshop discussions. The 
discussion leaders and recorders will assist him in 
gathering together the findings of the morning series 
of workshops. Later on Wednesday afternoon a confer- 
ence for college and university presidents, restricted to 
presidents, will be held in the Lotus Room of the 
Plankinton House under the chairmanship of Dr. John 
L. McMahon, president of Our Lady of the Lake Col- 
lege, San Antonio. Other special meetings scheduled 
for Wednesday afternoon include an executive meet- 
ing of the committee on graduate studies; a conference 
for deans and academic administrators, with the Rev. 
Joseph A. Sellinger, S.J., of Georgetown University, as 
chairman; a meeting under the auspices of the Sister- 
Formation Conference, restricted to Sisters, under the 
chairmanship of Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Marygrove 
College, Monroe. On Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock, 
in the Crystal Ballroom of the Schroeder Hotel, the 
college and university department will meet jointly 
with the American Catholic Philosophical Association. 
Dr. Raymond J. McCall of Marquette University will 
speak for the NCEA and the Rev. Gerald Phelan of 
Toronto, Canada, for the ACPA. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION: 


A COMPLETE HANDBOOK 
announcing By John E. Warriner 


Here are all the materials needed for improvement in 
students’ writing, speaking, listening, doing research, 
using the library and taking examinations. A handbook 
designed for use as the capstone of any series of high 
school English textbooks. 


The arrangement—presented with additional advantage 
of color—and the exceptionally complete index make the 
book a handy reference in which the student can easily 
find the answer to almost any language problem. The 
book is entirely flexible, imposing no chronology; each 
chapter is a distinct unit and may be taught at any point 
in the course. 


Part One is a grammar review designed to help the student fill gaps in 
his grammar before undertaking the work on sentence structure to which 
Parts Two, Three, and Four are devoted. Part Six gives complete and 
specific instruction on the planning and writing of exposition. Part Seven 
presents “Speaking and Listening” skills, prepared by Francis Griffith. 
Part Eight covers the many essentials of English mechanics. And a 
section on “College Entrance and Other Examinations,” written by Peter 
M. Miller, acquaints the student with the kinds of tests he is likely to 
encounter in advanced work in English. 


Be sure to see this new handbook and other Harcourt, Brace publications at the 


N.C.E.A. Convention in Milwaukee — Booth A-30 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY ° New York 17 and Chicago | 
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Teacher Education 


On Thursday morning at 9 oclock, in the Fern 
Room of the Pfister Hotel, a section on teacher educa- 
tion will meet under the chairmanship of Sister Nona, 
OP., Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart, Madison. 
In the Thursday afternoon session there will be pre- 
sented committee reports on membership, faculty wel- 
fare, accreditation and related topics, and Sister forma- 
tion. These reports will be followed immediately by a 
general meeting under the auspices of the committee 
on graduate study, with the Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., 
of St. Louis University, chairman; the topic, “How Can 
Our Graduate and Undergraduate Schools Fulfill the 
Function of Recruiting and Preparing College 
Teachers?” 

At 4 p.m., Thursday, comes a conference for regis- 
trars and admissions officers, under the chairmanship 
of Miss Catherine Rich, of the Catholic University of 
America, and a cooperative study for Catholic women’s 
colleges, with Sister M. Digna, O.S.B., College of St. 
Scholastica, Duluth. The Friday morning session, with 
President Reinert as chairman, takes up the theme, 
“Faculty-Administration Communication with Empha- 
sis on the Role ofthe Faculty in Academic Policy 
Formation.” This is followed by a panel discussion of 
“The Role of the Faculty in Academic Policy Forma- 
tion—Effective Procedures for Implementing This 
Role.” The participants are Sister Elizabeth Ann, 
LH.M., Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles; the 
Rev. Edward F. Clark, S.J., Fordham University; and 
Dr. Leo R. Kennedy, Creighton University, Omaha. 
Resolutions and election of officers will close this 
session. 


Secondary School Department 


In the opening department session, the president of 
the department, the Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, of Phila- 
delphia, welcomes the visiting delegates. Addressing 
the meeting as keynoter is the Rt. Rev. Thomas Quig- 
ley of Pittsburgh. On Wednesday morning a general 
meeting of the department addresses itself to the topic, 
‘Problems in Secondary Education.” Brother E. 
Anthony, F.S.C., is chairman of the panel, with the 
Rev. Lorenzo K. Reed, S.J., the Rev. Mark Hurley, 
5.M., Brother Raymond, C.F.X., and Sister M. Patrice, 
OS.F., as panel members. The panel will discuss these 
problems: 

1. What is a practical maximum and minimum 

number of students for a classroom? 

2. Are we developing a proper spirit of scholar- 

ship? 

3. The advanced Placement Tests and the Merit 

Scholarship Program. 

4. Night athletic program. 

5. The over-all athletic program. 

6. What are we doing to improve the teaching of 

foreign languages? 

7. Are the students spending too much on high 


school activities, such as dances, yearbooks, 
etc.? 
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8. Values and limitations of co-instruction in co- 
educational schools. 


Series of Panels 


A series of panels is scheduled for Wednesday after- 
noon. The topic of the first panel is “Guidance as a 
Function of Religion in Secondary Schools.” Brother 
Andre, S.C., of New Orleans speaks on Group Guid- 
ance; Brother Jude Aloysius, F.S.C., and Rev. John 
Crosby, on Personal Spiritual Guidance; Mrs. Dooley, 
on Talks to Teens; and Sister Mary John Ignace, 
S.S.N.D., on Religion Class as an Aid to Guidance. 
The second panel takes as its topic, “The Catholic 
High School and the Proper use of Radio, Television, 
and Movies for Education.” The analysts will divide 
the subjects under four subject heads: the Rev. Francis 
J. Matthews of St. Louis takes as his subtopic, Devel- 
opment of Catholic Television and Radio Programs; 
Sister Josephine Rosarie, S.S.J., of Philadelphia, De- 
velopment of Television as a Teaching Medium; Mr. 
Edward Fischer, Notre Dame University, Evaluation 
of Radio, Television, and Movies; and Mrs. Charles J. 
O’Neil, The Parent’s Point of View on Television, 
Radio, and Movies as an Agent in Education. 


Student Activities 


The third panel deals with “Student Activities.” The 
panelists are Coach Tony Lawless, of Chicago, on High 
School Athletics; Brother Fred Weisbruch, S.M., of 
Milwaukee, on Social Activities; Sister Georgine, 
O.S.F., of Milwaukee, on Publications; and Brother 
Celestine, F.S.C., of Baltimore, on The Student Coun- 
cil. The Thursday morning meeting schedules three 
panels, one each in three sectional meetings. The first 
panel is an open discussion period, and the panelists 
are the Rev. John Cotter, C.M., of St. John’s University, 
Long Island; the Rev. Francis X. Lawlor, O.S.A., of 
Chicago; Brother Joel Damian, F.S.C.; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Patrick Crowley of Catholic Family Life. This 
first panel meets in Plankinton Hall, and the second 
panel occupies Engelmann Hall. “The Communication 
Arts: Reading, Writing, Speaking” is the topic. Sister 
M. Gretchen, C.S.J., talks on Oral English; Brother 
Benedict, C.F.X., of Louisville, on Reading and the 
Library; Brother Frank Clapp, S.M., of Chaminade 
College, on Written English. In Kilbourn Hall the first 
section of the third panel addresses itself to the topic, 
“Recognition of Propaganda Techniques.” The first 
speaker is the Rev. John Cronin, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. The remaining two panelists are 
the Rev. Eugene Bleidorn of St. Francis Minor Semi- 
nary, Milwaukee, and Sister Dorothy Jane, S.L., of 
Webster College. 


In the Social Studies 


The second section of this panel takes the topic, “Use 
of Modern Techniques of Communication in the Social 
Studies.” This topic is divided into four parts. Brother 
Bernard Frederick, F.M.S., of Bronx, New York, gives 
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World Book Encyclopedia. Of special 

interest are 75 articles on Catholic Church 
history; 79 biographies of Popes, Cardinals, and 
Bishops; 62 biographies of Saints, 

Scholars, and Priests; and 103 articles on 
Catholic educational institutions. 

World Book is an invaluable teaching tool and 

a favorite reference in Catholic 
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For more information on World Book, write: 
Mr. Dean Sarena, World Book, 
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an answer to the question, What is Available? Brother 
Raymond Glemet, S.M., of Cleveland, speaks on How 
to Use the Materials; Sister M. Gemma, H.H.M., of 
Canton, on Adapting Modern Methods to the Class- 
room, and Mary Frances McManus of Oak Park, on 
Use of the Library and Social Study. On Friday morn- 
ing the closing meeting is a general meeting of the de- 

ent in Plankinton Hall. A speaker of national 
reputation will address the session on a topic of his 
own choosing. 


Elementary School Department 


On Tuesday morning the elementary department 
will hear an address by the Most Rev. Lawrence J. 
Shehan, D.D., Bishop of Bridgeport. The bishop has 
taken as his subject, “Catholic Education and Modern 
Media of Communication.” The Right Rev. Timothy 
F. O'Leary, superintendent of schools, archdiocese of 
Boston, will act as chairman of this meeting. On 
Wednesday morning, again in Bruce Hall Auditorium, 
Brother Columban of Mary, F.S.C., of New York City, 
reads a paper on “Catholic Schools and Public Rela- 
tions.” Taking part in the panel that follows are: Mr. 
Joseph Kneeland of the Catholic Herald Citizen, Mil- 
waukee; Miss Mary L. Sparks of the department of 
education, archdiocese of Boston; the Very Rev. Francis 
J. Lally, editor of The Pilot, Boston; and Sister Mary 
Canice, S.S.J., of Cleveland. A luncheon and meeting 
is planned for the school supervisors in attendance on 
Wednesday afternoon. 


Speech Demonstration 


On Thursday morning, in Juneau Hall Auditorium, 
Sister Mary Fernanda, O.S.F., of the College of St. 
Francis, Joliet, will conduct a speech demonstration 
with a group of students from sixth and seventh grades. 
The chairman of the meeting is the Rt. Rev. Sylvester 
]. Holbel, superintendent of schools, diocese of Buffalo. 
In Bruce Hall Auditorium at the same hour, Sister 
Mary Kevin of St. Mary College, Xavier, Kansas, will 
speak on “Listening,” and Miss Helen M. Brogan of 
the New York Public Library, on “Reading.” These are 
the two parts of a theme, “Acquisition of Ideas.” The 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly, superintendent of 
schools, archdiocese of Philadelphia, is chairman. In 
the Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Schroeder, also at 9:30 
am., Thursday, the Rev. Anthony Lauck, C.S.C., of 
Moreau Seminary, Notre Dame, gives a paper, “This 
Bewildering Subject, Art.” The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert 
J. Maher, superintendent of schools, diocese of Harris- 
burg, is chairman. 


Written and Oral Expression 


In Bruce Hall Auditorium on Thursday afternoon, 
under the chairmanship of the Very Rev. Patrick J. 
Roche, assistant superintendent of schools, archdio- 
cese of Los Angeles, John A. Treanor, Teachers Col- 
lege, Boston, will speak on “Written Expression of 
Ideas”; and Miss Alice Heenan, Educational Reading 
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Consultant, Chicago, on “Oral Expression of Ideas.” 
In Plankinton Hall Auditorium, at the same hour, a 
panel will handle the topic, “Communication and Con- 
tact Through Educational Television.” Acting as chair- 
man is the Rt. Rev. James E. Hoflich, superintendent of 
schools, archdiocese of St. Louis. The panelists are 
Sister M. Daniel, S.S.J., of St. Louis; Sister Ignatius 
Marie, S.N.D., Columbus; Sister M. Rosalie, S.C., Pitts- 
burgh; and Mrs. Gertrude Broderick, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. These four panelists are ex- 
perts in the field on which they speak. In the Crystal 
Ballroom, Hotel Schroeder, a third simultaneous dis- 
cussion will present the topic, “Communication with 
God through Science in the Elementary Curriculum.” 
The chairman is the Very Rev. Msgr. Robert W. Doyle, 
superintendent of schools, archdiocese of Hartford. 
Taking part as panelists are Sister Francis Regis, 
C.S.J., of Boston; Sister Aquinas, O.S.F., of Green Bay; 
and Sister Maria Clare, R.S.M., St. Joseph’s College, 
Hartford. The final meeting of the department, in 
Bruce Hall Auditorium on Friday morning, will fea- 
ture the Rev. John A. O’Brien, professor of religion, 
Notre Dame. He takes as his subject, “Telling Our 
Story to All.” The chairman is the Very Rev. Laurence 
O’Connell, superintendent of schools, diocese of Belle- 
ville. 


Vocations Section 


The vocations section takes as its theme, “Media 
for Fostering Vocations.” On Tuesday afternoon, the 
Rev. Vincent P. McCorry, S.J., of Loyola Seminary, 
New York, gives a paper on “Basic Concepts of Voca- 
tions’; and Brother A. Thomas, F.S.C., of New York, a 
paper on “Teachers as Instruments of Vocations.” On 
Wednesday morning the Rev. John A. Schocklee of St. 
Louis, speaks on “Promoting Vocations in Co-ed 
Schools”; and the Rev. John Doherty, C.S.C., of Notre 
Dame, on “Recognizing the Signs of a Vocation.” On 
Wednesday afternoon the section goes into a joint 
meeting with the minor seminary department. The 
single paper scheduled is “The Vocation Director's 
Problem of the Specialized Student,” by the Rev. Gil- 
bert Graham, O.P., of Chicago. A special meeting for 
Sisters is scheduled for 2 p.m., Wednesday. The Rev. 
Alton H. Scheid of Mankato, Minn., will deliver a 
paper on “Making Religious Consecration Appealing 
to Girls.” A second paper treats the subject, “Basic 
Virtues Necessary to Vocations,” by Rev. John Murphy. 
A special meeting for Sister Directors of Vocations will 
take place at 4 p.m., Wednesday. No session is sched- 
uled for Thursday morning, but on Thursday after- 
noon, the Rev. Eugene Walsh, O.S.M., of Portland, 
Oregon, talks on “The Adolescent Boy and the Minor 
Seminary”; and Sister Mary Alene, S.S.N.D., of St. 
Louis, on “The Adolescent Girl and the Aspiranture.” 
An open forum is scheduled for Thursday evening at 
8 p.m. The closing meeting of the section consists of a 
panel discussion on the problems facing vocation 
directors. 
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proper MESSENGERS — from the very first week 
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Special Education Department 


The special education department plans a program 
in keeping with the theme of the convention. It will 
highlight pupil personnel services and provisions for 
individual differences in elementary and secondary 
Catholic schools. Physical health and mental health 
receive special consideration. Recognition of the im- 
portance of sound mental health is one of the important 
developments of the twentieth century. Psychology, 
biology, and medicine now recognize fully the inter- 
relation of the mental and physical well-being of the 
individual. The development of a balanced and well 
adjusted personality is the best preventive against 
disorder or maladjustment. 

The first topic on Tuesday afternoon, “Physical 
Health—Essential for the Learning Process,” is en- 
trusted to Dr. John B. Murphy of Chicago. Dr. John 
V. Liccione, director, Marquette University Guidance 
Center, takes the second topic, “Evaluating Your Pupils 
-The Psychologist Speaks.” “Mental Health in the 
Classroom—a Psychiatrist Observes the Teacher and 
the Class,” by Dr. James H. Hurley, Milwaukee, is the 
third and closing topic. This opening meeting of the 
department will draw all interested in special educa- 
tion. On Wednesday morning, in Juneau Hall, Sister 
Mary Jogues, O.P., Milwaukee supervisor, talks on 
“Imperative Need for a Speech Program in Catholic 
Elementary and Secondary Schools.” In the second talk 
of this session, James J. McCarthy of the University 
of Illinois, addresses himself to the topic “Status of 
Research in Speeial Education—Current Trends and 
Needs.” He is a specialist in research on exceptional 
children. “The Work of the Adjustment Supervisor in 
Catholic Schools,” by Sister M. Jane Frances, S.S.J., 
Milwaukee supervisor, is the final offering of this 
session. On Wednesday morning, in Arena Halls 1 and 
2, the first topic offered is “The School Nurse in Cath- 
olie Elementary and Secondary Schools.” This subject 
is treated by Gertrude Mulaney, R.N., of the Mil- 
waukee Health Department. Sister Mary Remi, B.V.M., 
Chicago, takes as her topic, “Keep the Kindergartens! 
Our Exceptional Children Need Them!” This paper 
will attract all kindergarten teachers. 


Classroom-Home Telephone Link 


The final subject of the session, “School-to-Home 
Telephone Service,” is assigned to Frank E. Huettner, 
Jt., of Cadotte, Wisconsin. Mr. Huettner is an attorney 
who has given attention to the problems of special 
education. On Wednesday afternoon Sister M. Theo- 
dore, O.S.F., of St. Coletta School, Jefferson, will ex- 
pound the “Curriculum Needs of the Mentally Re- 
tarded Child.” “Remedial Reading in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools,” is the burning subject assigned to 
Sister Mary Julitta, O.S.F., director of the remedial 
reading clinic of Cardinal Stritch College. The final 
paper of the session, “Music in the Life of the Handi- 
capped Child,” by Sister Mary Josepha, Alverno Col- 
lege, will be followed by a demonstration consisting 
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of selections of the band from St. Coletta School for 
the Mentally Retarded. 


On Thursday afternoon, in Walker Hall, the first 
topic is “Catholic Concern and Counseling for the 
Gifted Student.” by Ben A. Sullivan, director of the 
department of student counseling, University of Wis- 
consin. Albin P. Warner, Ph.D., director of the college 
of physical education, De Paul University, takes as his 
topic, “Physical Education Program for Catholic Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools.” The final paper of 
the session, “The Role of the Teacher in the Guidance 
Program,” is assigned to John Armstrong, area director, 
California Test Bureau, Madison. The second after- 
noon session, in Juneau Hall, presents Brother Law- 
rence, C.S.C., of St. Charles Boys’ Home, Milwaukee, 
with a paper on “The Delinquent: Rehabilitation or 
Dismissal!” A second paper, “Imperative Need for and 
the Duties of the School Social Worker,” is assigned to 
Sister Mary Loyola, parish visitor in the Milwaukee 
Catholic schools. “The School Social Worker in Ac- 
tion,” by Ruth Gaunt, supervisor of welfare counselors 
in the Milwaukee public schools, is the final paper of 
the session. It is expected that school social workers 
will attend in large numbers. 


The closing departmental meeting of the social edu- 
cation department is scheduled for Friday morning. 
The chairman will first present a demonstration, “The 
Blind Child Learns his Religion,” by Sister M. Liguori, 
C.S.C., teacher of Braille class, Chicago. A second 
demonstration, “The Cerebral Palsied Child Learns to 
Converse,” is given by a speech therapist, Louise Fraser 
of the Milwaukee County Clinic. The final offering of 
the session is also a demonstration, “How to Implant 
Religious Ideas and Ideals in Deaf Children.” It is 
presented by two members of the faculty of St. John’s 
School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Sister Renes, O.S.F., 
and Sister Mary Walter, O.S.F. This session will engage 
the interest of all teachers of these groups of handi- 
capped children. 


All teachers of the handicapped will be eager to 
obtain a copy of a brochure recently published by the 
special education department on latest developments 
in this important field. There they will learn of scholar- 
ships, particularly in the field of cerebral palsy, and 
of teacher-training courses offered in Catholic colleges. 
A bibliography of worth-while books in special educa- 
tion is added. 


Other Associations Meet 


Other organizations meeting in conjunction with the 
NCEA this year include the Catholic Business Educa- 
tion Association, Catholic Audio-Visual Educators As- 
sociation, Catholic architects and representatives of 
diocesan building committees, Diocesan Directors of 
Vocations, Jesuit Educational Association, the Na- 
tional Catholic Kindergarten Association, and the 
Sisters of Mercy. 


To sum up, more than 75 meetings, conferences, and 
(Continued on page 530) 
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PROGRAN— 


6th Annual National Convention 


Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, April 23-26, 1957 


Tuesday, April 23, 1957 
—Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 
1:30 P.M.—Opening Session: 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, A.M., 
Litt.D., LL.D., Editor THe Caruoxric Epucator. 
1. Keynote Address: The Most Rev. Loras T. Lane, 
D.D., Bishop of Rockford (Illinois), A-V Meets 
the Challenge in the Educational World. 


Most Rev. Loras T. Lane, D.D. 


2. Greetings: The President of CAVE, Very Rev. 
Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D., Superintendent 
of Schools, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


—Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 
2:30 P.M.—Lecture-Demonstration: 
LeaRNING RELIGION THRU STUDY OF THE LITURGY 
Demonstrator: Rev. Joseph J. Holleran, pastor, St. 
Jude Church, Wauwatosa, Wis., assisted by the 
eighth grade boys and girls of his parish school. 


Rev. Joseph J. Holleran 


—Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 
3:15 P.M.—Lecture Demonstration: 
SackeD Music—INsTRUCTIONAL VALUE 
Demonstrator: Rev. Elmer F. Pfeil, S.T.L., B.Mus., 
director of music at St. Francis major seminary in 
Milwaukee. Accompanied by a choral group from 
the seminary, Father Pfeil will show the educa- 
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Rev. Elmer F. Pfeil, $.T.L., B.Mus. 


tional value of the song-worship of the Church 
within the framework of the papal encyclicals. 
Our Holy Father has called the singing of hymns 
a sort of catechism of the faith. 


Wednesday, April 24, 1957 
—Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 
9:30 A.M.—Lecture-Demonstration 
Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, 
Ph.D., CAVE President. 
TEACHING ARITHMETIC WITH VISUAL AIDS 
Demonstrator: Sister Mary Jacqueline, O.P., Edge- 
wood College of the Sacred Heart, Madison, Wis. 


Fiche osc 


Sister Jacqueline, O.P. 


A lecture-demonstration summarizing the uses of 
visual-aid materials in the teaching and learning 
of arithmetic by means of many visual and manip- 
ulative materials appropriate to the various grade 
levels in the elementary schools. 


—Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 
10:15 A.M.—Lecture-Demonstration 
UsE AND Misuse oF A-V in HicH SCHOOL SCIENCE 
Demonstrator: Sister Mary Matthew, S.D.S., Divine 
Savior High School, Milwaukee, Wis. A current 


Sister Mary Matthew, S.D.S. 


picture of the use and misuse of A-V materials in 
the high school science class will be presented. 
The value of the audio-visual service club will 
be featured. 
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75 Prospect Street Huntington, New York 





—Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 
11:00 A.M.—Lecture-Demonstration 
Reapinc TuRNS TO A-V Alps 
Demonstrator: Mr. Stanford E. Taylor, president, 
Educational Development Laboratories, Hunting- 
ton, N. Y. Here is a lecture and demonstration of 
the evolution and growth of controlled reading 


Mr. Stanford E, Taylor 


techniques. He is responsible for many develop- 
ments in the reading instrument field, both in instru- 
ments and techniques. He initiated the first course in 
reading instruments techniques at Wagner College, 
Staten Island, and is currently associate director of 
Amackassin School, Blairstown, N. J. 


Thursday, April 25, 1957 
—Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 
9:30 A.M.—Demonstration: 
Chairman: Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., CAVE 
vice-president. 
Aupto-VisuAL IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Demonstrator: Mr. Jamieson Handy, President of 
the Jam Handy Organization, Detroit, Mich. 
Teaching history, as well as many other subjects, 
with the aid of films and filmstrips is a specialty 
of this company. 


—Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 
10:15 A.M.—Demonstration: 
EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IN HicH 
ScHOOL 
Demonstrator: Mr. A. B. TerLouw, educational 
consultant, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Besides the many uses of photography, emphasis 


Left: Jamieson Handy 


Right: A. B. TerLouw 


will be placed on the syllabus for a basic course 


in photography designed for the advanced 
student. 


—Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 
11:00 A.M.—Demonstration: 
SING THE CATECHISM 
Demonstrator: John Redmond of Hackensack, N. J. 
Mr. Redmond has something new in words and 
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music for the children. It is a series of records 
based on the sacraments and the commandments. 


Mr. John Redmond 


Thursday, April 25, 1957 
—Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 
2:00 P.M.—Lecture-Demonstration 
Chairman: Sister M. Ignatia, CAVE Secretary 
How aN “Operators Cius” Works 
Demonstrator: Sister Mary Michaeleen, R.S.M., St. 
Monica School, Detroit, Mich. Students in the 


Sister Mary Michaeleen, R.S.M. 


grade school can be taught to run the various A-V 
projectors efficiently. This is a great help to the 
teachers. 


—Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 
2:45 P.M.—Lecture-Demonstration 
H. S. ENciisH RECEIVES AN ASSIST FROM A-V 
Demonstrator: Brother H. Albert, F.S.C., St. George 
High School, Evanston, Ill. There is an abundance 
of A-V material for the high school English class. 


Brother H. Albert, F.S.C. 


Brother Albert is an experienced teacher in this 


subject and will demonstrate many of the avail- 
able aids. 


Friday, April 26, 1957 
—Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 
9:30 A.M.—Panel Discussion 
Chairman: Dr. Ella Callista Clark, Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ella Callista Clark, Ph.D. 


EVALUATION OF AND COOPERATION WITH TV 
PROGRAMS 





When Johnny flips the switch 
VICTOR GUARDOMATIC SAFETY FILM TRIPS 


go into action 


With Victor’s exclusive Guardomatic Safety Film Trips always on the job, 
your films are completely safe. Valuable films are safeguarded so your 

film budget can go toward building a finer film library, rather than 

buying replacement film. This Victor feature increases projector usage 
because it builds teacher and student operator confidence. 


Check att these advantages of Victor 16mm Projectors: 

1. Easy 1-2-3 threading and operation 

2. Hi-Lite optical system for maximum screen brilliance 

3. Sapphire-tipped shuttle for longer service 

4. Lubrimatic Oil System with one-spot filling 

5. Still picture, reverse, power rewind, and many others 
Send for detailed literature today! 


VICTOR, lle 


Dept. X-47, Davenport, lowa, U.S. A. 
New York — Chicago 


Quality Motion Picture Equipment Since 1910 


AFFILIATED WITH THE KALART COMPANY INC., PLAINVILLE, CONN. 


MAGNASCOPE V200 4 PROJECTOR a me 1600 ARC PROJECTOR 

re microscope AV 1e 2000’ reel capacity. e Meets the needs for 
ecimens, projects ee Tai set up, Rheostat speed ~ professional showings 

t em - screen or always ready. aie t ‘ control. Remote for large audiences. 


tablet 


classroom height + control for forward- Portable, and UL 
7 reverse. approved. 
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Panel: 


Mrs. John Riedl, T.V. and radio chairman of the 
Archdiocesan League of Home and School, Mil- 
waukee. 

Rev. Gabriel W. Hafford, archdiocesan director for 
T.V. and radio in Milwaukee. 

Questions to be discussed: What does our Holy 
Father say about T.V.? How does T.V. affect chil- 
dren and adults? How can we meet our responsi- 
bility to help T.V. achieve its great potential? 
What are the affects of radio on our teenagers? 


10:15 A.M.—Tour of TV Station 

Immediately following the panel discussion a spe- 
cial tour of the Milwaukee educational TV sta- 
tion, channel 10, located in the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School, will be arranged through the cour- 
tesy of Dr. Ella Clark. Anyone wishing to make 
the tour please notify Dr. Clark at the morning 
meeting. 


Evening Program and Entertainment 


Tuesday, April 23, 1957 
—(Room to be announced) 
7:30 P.M. 
Chairman: Rev. Louis A. Gales 


Program: A presentation of filmstrips on religion by 
means of individual viewers. Such companies as: 
Catechetical Guild, Jam Handy Organization, 
Eye Gate House, Inc., Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., St. John’s University will exhibit their 
filmstrips. . 


Wednesday, April 24, 1957 


—(Room to be announced) 


7:30 P.M.—Showing of 2 outstanding Catholic Films 


Chairman: Brother Raymond Clement, $.M., CAVE 
Treasurer. 


The Life of Christ in Art, Catholic version produced 
by Coronet Instructional Films. 


When I was the Cure d’Ars distributed by Cate- 
chetical Guild. 


Thursday, April 25, 1957 
—(Room to be announced) 
7:30 P.M.—Demonstration of Folk and Square Dances 
A demonstration and interpretation of the cultural 
values in the art of dancing as portrayed by two 
famous companies. 
Tue Poxish Fork Dance portrayed by the Mazur 
Polish Dancers of Milwaukee under the direction 
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Alfred J. Sokolnicki, Ph.D. 


of Dr. Alfred J. Sokolnicki of the speech clinic 
and hearing laboratory at Marquette University. 

THe AMERICAN SQuARE DANCE portrayed by the 
Square Dance Associates of Freeport, N. Y., under 
the direction of Mr. Howard Ballance. 


Audio-Visual and Other General 
Educational Exhibits 


While no specific mention is made of exhibits on 
the above program of the CAVE convention, the pro- 
gram chairman, Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., calls 
attention to the fact that the program is arranged with 
ample time, in mind, for all in attendance at CAVE 
sessions to visit the exhibit area. The exhibits will be 
found in the Milwaukee Auditorium-Arena, a two- 
block walk from the Schroeder Hotel. 

In the main exhibit area, with other educational 
exhibitors, will be found producers and distributors in 
the audio-visual field who are cooperating with CAVE 
by setting up booths to display the modern equip- 
ment and materials of service to the teacher who uses 
the audio-visual method. 


Cave OFFICERS 


Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D., President 
Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., Vice President 
Brother Raymond Glemet, S.M., Treasurer 

Sister M. Ignatia, C.S.J., Secretary 


Cave Apvisory BoarpD 


Rev. Bernard Butcher 

Rev. Raymond J. Bishop, S.J. 

Rev. Louis A. Gales 

Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A. 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., 1957 Program Chairman 
Brother Innocent, C.F.A. 

Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 

Sister Maria Claudia, O.P. 

Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 





By VERY REV. MSGR. JOHN B. McDOWELL, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, 125 N. Craig St., Pittsburgh 24, Pennsylvania 


Should There Be 


Monsignor McDowell is a product of St. Vincent's College 
and Catholic University of America. The latter conferred 
on him an M.A. in philosophy, and a Ph.D. in education 
and psychology. He has contributed to various publications. 


Affirmative View 


ONE OF THE BEST WAyYs to discover the pros and cons 
of a question is to plunge into it and see what happens. 
This philosophy cannot apply in every instance but 
with some restraints it may apply in the field of edu- 
cation. At least it has happened in our diocese regard- 
ing the specific question posed above. We have had a 
diocesan testing program for many years at both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels and I must say that I 
have never noticed any restraint on the part of the 
teachers to discuss its advantages and disadvantages. 
I am quite aware that there are both. I am also quite 
prepared to say that our experience has been good. 
Likewise, I am aware of the fact that generalizations 
are not always in order. What may be true in one 
diocese may not be so in another. 


The Disadvantages 


Some teachers are quite vocal in their complaints 
about the inadequacy of any diocesan testing program. 
A single test for a specific subject, administered to all 
the children of a particular grade simply denies every- 
thing that .s sacred in education. It ignores everything 
we know about individual differences. It cannot give 
the individual teacher the precise information which 
she needs. It sacrifices all this for broad, general, and 
usually unimportant information. This howl is par- 
ticularly loud when standardized tests are used. After 
all, they say, you just cannot give the same test to 
everyone, any more than you can teach each child 
the same content. If the test is to mean anything it 
should test what is taught and not necessarily what 
some expert or some committee or someone in the 
school office thinks should be taught. 

A testing program produces a certain mentality in 
some teachers, many critics maintain. Some of the more 
outspoken critics call this “Testitis” or “Test Con- 
sciousness.” These terms are used to describe teachers 
who stop everything about two or three weeks before 
the examinations arrive and prepare the class for the 
forthcoming ordeal. So where are you after all the 
work is done? 

These are some of the objections one encounters 


when he undertakes a diocesan testing program. Such 
arguments deserve much thought. Some teachers maip. 
tain that because of these and several other factors, 
the results, even though put together in an impressive 
array, do not really mean anything. Administering 
tests, correcting them, recording the results, and mak. 
ing out reports for the central office simply add a series 
of unnecessary burdens to the mounting tasks of the 
overworked teacher. So why bother about the pro 
gram? 


What Is a Testing Program? 


I think all of us accept the fact that testing is an 
integral part of the instructional program. The teacher 
must know where she is and where she is going. The 
usual and the more precise way of appraising what 
has been done and what has not been done, is through 
carefully devised tests. In other words there is a point 
in the process that every teacher comes upon where 
she must stop and find out what she and the children 
have accomplished. It may be at the end of a unit ora 
chapter or several of both, but it just makes good sense 
to stop and check before going on. This is good 
teaching. If anything was missed or passed over 
rather quickly, a good test should bring this to light 
and a future course can be intelligently mapped out. 
Whatever the situation, a good teacher must know. 

Accepting these propositions, one must also accept 
the necessity of a testing program. And going one step 
further, the administrator can hardly feel that his 
job is well done by merely indicating what book is 
to be used or how far the teacher is expected to go 
without providing some plan for this equally im 
portant work of evaluation. Each teacher should be 
provided with some sort of program and that pro 
gram should be determined by specific objectives, 
soundly developed in terms of good educational prac- 
tice and local needs. I should like to mention three 
specific objectives which ought to be considered 
in the formulation of the testing program. 


Teacher's Task to Check and Evaluate 


1. The teacher must check and evaluate the work 
of her students. It is the teacher who has the imme 
diate responsibility for the children assigned to her 
classroom. She is the one who must know how things 
are going with her class. This is rather obvious since 

(Please turn to page 508) 
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Superintendent of Schools, 5418 Moeller Avenue, Norwood 12, Ohio 


By RT. REV. MSGR. CARL J. RYAN, Ph.D. 


Diocesan Examinations? 


Monsignor Ryan is a product of the University of Dayton 
and Catholic University of America where he majored in 
educational administration for M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. He 
also teaches philosophy of education and administration of 
education at Athenaeum of Ohio and Our Lady of Cincinnati 
College. Monsignor is president, department of superintend- 
ents of the NCEA; member of the advisory board of Ohio 
Scholarship Tests; a trustee of the Greater Cincinnati Educa- 
tional Television Foundation and of the Cincinnati Museum 
of Natural History. 


The Negative View 


SoME YEARS AGO Sister Estella Arnold, S.C.C., of Mal- 
linckrodt Convent, Mendham, New Jersey, while a 
student at Fordham University, made a study of dioc- 
esan examinations on the elementary level. Appar- 
ently the results were not published, at least I 
could not find any reference to the study in The 
Education Index. A two-page summary of the study 
was sent to the diocesan superintendents. From this 
report I shall select one section, that dealing with 
the purpose of diocesan examinations. Four such pur- 
poses were listed: 


1. A means of checking on school work. 

2. Measurement and standardization. 

3. A basis for a remedial program. 

4. Motivation, at least a secondary purpose. 


Two Points of Discussion 


In taking the negative side of the discussion, I 
shall try to make two points: 

1. The positive results claimed for diocesan examina- 
tions can better be attained by standardized tests. 

2. There are negative results which outweigh the 
positive. 

The subjects ordinarily covered by a diocesan ex- 
amination can be grouped into three classes: (1) the 
skill subjects, reading, i.e., techniques and achieve- 
ment, arithmetic, spelling, and grammar; (2) the con- 
tent subjects, history, geography, literature, civics, 
health, and science; (3) religion. 

Diocesan examinations are based on the textbook 
and the diocesan course of study. Over a period of 
years the multiplication of tests is certain to produce 
a repetition of test questions. It is almost inevitable 
that the teacher will use these as a guide to teaching 
and to prepare children for the tests. 

So far as the skill subjects are concerned, there 
would be little objection to this type of teaching. The 
Primary purpose of the elementary school, at least 


for the first six grades, is to teach the skills of learn- 
ing. There is here is real common body of skills and 
knowledge to be acquired and mastered. Teaching 
should be geared to having children acquire this com- 
mon body of knowledge, i.e., the fundamental proc- 
esses in arithmetic, lists of spelling words, and the 
basic rules of grammar. These should be covered in 
any testing program. What I fear most in this area, 
however, concerns the teachers themselves, who are 
likely to develop an unwholesome attitude that test- 
ing is really something apart from teaching and not 
an integral part thereof. 


By Various Means 


If the superintendent wants to know whether the 
schools are actually using the adopted texts, or fol- 
lowing the diocesan course of study, this information 
can be obtained by the supervisors on their visits to 
the schools, or by other means. As to using the proper 
texts this is a matter of fact. This can be asked—as 
we do in Cincinnati—on the annual census returns. 
Since it is a plain matter of fact, the schools would 
hardly fail to answer this correctly, since it is ob- 
viously susceptible to checking. When it comes to 
following the course of study, a question along this 
line would admit of greater leeway in replying. But 
then, do we want teachers to follow a course of study 
slavishly? 

As to measurements and standardization, the use 
of standardized tests will yield better results. They 
will give the standing of any school and any grade 
with reference to other schools in the diocese—the 
same as a diocesan test. But they will also do more. 
They will give the same results in terms of a stand- 
ardized norm. 


Standardized Tests 


So far as remedial work goes, the results of the 
standardized test will be at least as helpful as the 
diocesan examinations, perhaps more so because of 
the accompanying printed information designed to 
assist the classroom teacher in evaluating results and 
suggesting remedial procedures, depending on the 
examination used. For example, in the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati we use the Every Pupil Tests for the skill 
subjects only. These tests are put out by the depart- 
ment of education of the State of Ohio. The tests 

(Please turn to page 509) 
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she must report to her principal and the parents on 
the child’s progress. Testing is an aid in making such 
a report. More important she must know whether 
her teaching is effective and again this can be done 
only by evaluating the learning of her charges. She 
must know whether it is necessary to go back and 
teach again certain facts and concepts, or if all is 
well and the class is ready to move ahead. She must 
have, too, specific information about particular chil- 
dren and their special difficulties or advantages, if 
each child is to derive the fullest benefit from her 
efforts. 

Since the teacher has been responsible for guiding 
the learning and for emphasizing certain concepts 
and objectives, she should obviously have the re- 
sponsibility for this phase of evaluation. I do not think 
that this should be left entirely to the judgment of 
the classroom teacher. Suggestions from administra- 
tors should be as welcome and as necessary here as 
they are in the course of study and other phases of 
the conduct of the instructional program. Therefore, 
there should be teacher-made tests subject to her own 
good judgment as well as to the direction of the 
diocesan superintendent. 


Evaluation by Master Teachers 


2. An Evaluation of the Program by Master Teach- 
ers. The work of the classroom teacher is, of course, 
the responsibility of the administrator. In most di- 
oceses, superintendents have worked with highly 
talented and experienced teachers to develop a good 
course of study in each area of the curriculum. Such 
committees determine more than the specific content 
to be taught. They also set down the basic under- 
standings, concepts, attitudes, and habits to be in- 
culcated and emphasized. It is their responsibility to 
see to it that in each area the Catholic philosophy 
of life is properly presented and integrated. Now it 
seems foolish to attempt such an undertaking—and 
I believe most of us admit that this is a most diffi- 
cult business—and not to provide some way of evaluat- 
ing its effectiveness. Do our teachers really under- 
stand what we are trying to do? Are the children 
really getting these broad, underlying values? Per- 
haps our own work is inadequate. Perhaps it lacks 
clarity or proper organization. Where are the weak 
and strong points in our program? Perhaps the teacher 
is emphasizing something of lesser importance and 
hardly touching the things which we feel are fun- 
damental. 

This testing business is not so easy as some assume. 
After all it takes a little doing to make a valid test. 
Not every teacher has the training or the experience 
to put together a proper test and this in no way re- 
flects on the many talented elementary teachers serv- 
ing our schools. 

This, then, is a second phase of a testing program, 


the diocesan tests devised by select teachers who share 
with the superintendent the responsibility for the 
instructional program. 


With Standardized Tests 


3. Evaluation with Standardized Tests. There jg 
one final purpose which should be kept in mind jg 
developing a testing program. There is a definite 
need for evaluation through standardized tests. It js 
not necessary to describe such tests here. It should 
be noted, however, that here one finds a ready and 
common measure of instruction, with meaningful jp. 
terpretative tools. The standardized test is a rather 
simple and effective means for individual and espe. 
cially group evaluation. Fruitful comparisons among 
various divisions of the population can be easily de. 
vised by the administrator. Studies of the various 
phases of the basic instructional program can be 
initiated and often this work stimulates investigations 
which can do much good. 

Those who object to a testing program usually way 
eloquent on the standardized test. After all, these 
tests do not measure the specific objectives of the 
local program, and very often, they are completely 
devoid of those facts and concepts which we, as 
Catholics, treasure so highly and emphasize so much. 
Now, these are reasonable objections and prompt the 
following considerations which I feel should merit 
careful attention. 

First of all, such tests do measure the basic skills 
and content rather effectively. They have been care- 
fully devised and studied and re-studied over a period 
of years. They represent good testing materials. Their 
use, therefore, brings many helps. The alert teacher 
learns much from them about testing. Her own tech- 
niques should be improved considerably. A genuine 
appreciation of careful measurement should be en- 
kindled. Therefore, good tests provide excellent in- 
service training for teachers. Furthermore, it gives 
teachers some objective rule for comparing her own 
class to expected norms of achievement, to other 
similar groups, locally and nationally. Likewise it 
provides the administrator with a handy and ready 
measure of the diocesan program through similar 
comparisons. 


Often Quiets Critics 


But there is another reason which may be more 
important. Catholic education is growing up. Some 
of our colleagues in the field oftentimes make strange 
and irritating charges about our work. Catholic edu- 
cators who use such tests know well that the results 
demonstrate clearly that all is well. Indeed, most 
superintendents are more than pleased with the re 
sults on a diocesan basis. Such information should be 
proof enough that Catholic schools are doing wel, 
and when the information is used effectively it often 
quiets our critics. This is especially true when we take 

(Continued on page 512) 
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are not completely standardized, but we can measure 
the achievement of any school, not only against the 
diocesan norms, but against the State-wide norms. 
So far as remedial work is concerned they are ex- 
cellent. The State report tells what percentage of 
children answered any question correctly. Any teacher 
can check the results of her class against these norms 
as a guide to where remedial work is needed. Fur- 
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wuld § thermore, the December Every Pupil Test is followed 
and by one in April which enables the teacher to check 
in. on her remedial work (assuming she does it) in 
ther § terms of subsequent achievement. 

Spe- The use of diocesan examinations for purposes of 
ong motivation is questionable in the light of a sound 
de. philosophy ct education. There is always the ques- 
ious tion as to who is motivated the more in such a pro- 
| be cedure, the teachers or the pupils. And for what are 
ions they motivated: achievement or mere performance? 


Beget Teaching for Examinations 
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When it comes to content subjects, I believe the 
strongest argument can be made against diocesan 
examinations. As mentioned earlier, diocesan examina- 
tions almost inevitably beget teaching for the ex- 
amination. While this can be justified, at least to 
some extent in the skill subjects, it is out of place 
in the content subjects on the elementary school level. 
Certainly, factual knowledge has its place in the con- 
tent subjects (and this is what diocesan examinations 
tend to measure); but interpretation, evaluation, and 
the development of attitudes are more important. The 
use of collateral reading, reference material, and dis- 
cussion are to be encouraged. Here is where the 
teacher should have considerable measure of free- 
dom in teaching. Such freedom may mean little to 
the average teacher who will stay close to the beaten 
path. But the teacher with imagination and vision, 
the inspirational teacher, will be at her best when 
she is given some leeway of operation. Granted that 
such freedom at times may be abused, it is worth the 
risk. For children to spend a year or two in the class 
of a really inspirational teacher could be the spark 
that ignites a real love of learning. 
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What Measure in Religion? 


Then there is religion. What would a diocesan ex- 
amination measure in religion? Obviously it would 


Some measure knowledge. Certainly the Catholic religion 
ange rests on a definite body of knowledge. If a diocesan 
edu- | ®amination could be confined to those items of knowl- 
esults edge which every Catholic should possess (who would 
most determine them?) I would have no objection to dioce- 


e re’ § ‘42 examinations. But to teach religion so that the 
ld be 9 Children can answer all possible questions in the Cate- 
well, | ‘hism, is to make religion too much of an intellectual 
often process. But is this the criterion in teaching religion? 
take Itis easy to teach children to memorize the Ten Com- 


mandments; it is more difficult to develop in them a 
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desire to keep the Commandments. I would prefer to 
give the teacher freedom to create in children a love of 
God and religion, rather than to have to direct her 
teaching to making a good record in an examination. 

Finally there are two points to be made: one of pub- 
lic relations, the other on economy. 


Contribute to lsolationism 


Diocesan examinations tend to contribute more to 
the isolation of our Catholic schools. This is poor public 
relations. It is common knowledge that we Catholics 
are suspected of establishing and maintaining inferior 
norms in the field of education. The use of standard- 
ized tests and norms explodes this supposition and at 
the same time gives our people, pupils and teachers, a 
great assist in combating a chronic educational inferi- 
ority complex. 

Also there remains the economy of time spent and 
effort expended in getting the most out of testing. With 
our schools becoming more crowded, teacher efficiency 
becomes more imperative. It would seem, therefore, 
that all the time effort and energy which is of necessity 
expended in the compilation and construction and 
processing of the diocesan tests could more readily be 
spent in interpreting and evaluating standardized tests 
designed, constructed, and processed by experts. Not 
the least of the advantages are the services rendered 
to teachers and administrators by trained experts in 
extracting the most from a diocesan-wide testing pro- 
gram which uses current published standardized tests. 





Rosemary Glasheen operates the new Bioscope as Louise 
Plekavich prepares new matter for projection. 

Marycliff Academy, Winchester, Massachussetts recently 
added the instrument so that biologists would 

be aided in their studies of microscopic matter; it 
makes possible five different magnifications. 
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By SISTER LUCILLE CORINNE FRANCHERE, O.S.B. 


College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 11, Minnesota 


SCHOOL FOR PARENTS in Action 


Sparked by a zealous lay teacher, Schools for Parents 
have for objective to help parents to be cognizant of 
their duties and of their problems as educators, while 
at the same time endeavoring to tighten the bonds 
between family and school. 


Sister Lucille, is professor of modern languages at her 
college. Before entering the sisterhood, she taught at 
the University of lowa, State Teachers’ College, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., Carleton College, University of Minnesota, 
and St. Mary-of-the-Woods College. She has had a 
diversified education at the universities of lowa, Minne- 
sota, Leipzig, and the Sorbonne (Agregee). She also 
studied violin at the conservatory at Leipzig, and in 
Paris. Sister has travelled extensively through Europe 
and the Orient. 


A VERY IMPORTANT as well as interesting question on 
modern education has been treated in “La Revue de 
la Pensée Frangaise,” French magazine published in 
Paris, Montreal, and New York. In this progressive 
little magazine, Mr. Daniel-Rops, outstanding writer 
in France today, writes on a very popular movement 
concerning education in France, which he urges all 
countries to imitate. 

The following are in part comments on what Mr. 
Daniel-Rops has written, and this writer’s observations 
on some of our own problems as American teachers. 


Begin with Parents 


Those of us who have taught school on several 
levels for many years, know that in order to be a 
success in the field of educating young people, es- 
pecially the very young, one must begin by educat- 
ing the parents. 

It is an established fact that when the influence of 
the family is questionable, it is an almost hopeless 
struggle for a teacher to work against this influence. 
On the other hand, when the influence is known to 
be wholesome and stable, it becomes practically a 
necessary prop against which the instructor must lean 
if she is to obtain the best results in the development 
of the child in her charge. 

Statistics show that between the ages of five and 
fifteen years, the girl or boy has been under the in- 
fluence of the family for 65,000 hours against a mere 
15,000 hours in the school room. This means then that 
a teacher has little chance of success, especially in 
the grades and junior high schools, unless the family 
is willing and anxious to cooperate and help to es- 
tablish some kind of ground-plot, so to speak, upon 
which both parent and teacher may start to build 
toward a successful future for the child. 

“Contrary to what a presumptuous people may 


think,” says Mr. Daniel-Rops, “most parents are not 
born educators.” To educate a child demands more 
than average intelligence and patience, especially the 
latter. One must learn to understand the child thor. 
oughly, apply one’s self diligently to develop his young 
personality, love him for himself alone, effacing one’s 
self almost completely, and especially to endeavor to 
be a constant example of the virtues which are taught 
him. 


Intuition Does Not Suffice 


It is true many loving parents need little or no 
formal training in child development. One may as- 
sume that the very power of intuition of parental love 
will often help to solve the most intricate and deli- 
cate problems set before a fond parent. However, 
more than intuition is necessary to fulfill all the duties 
of parents toward their children. Lack of some knowl 
edge of child psychology, almost constant friction in 
the home between parents, lack of sufficient funds to 
maintain a family decently in these difficult times, in- 
cluding many other irregularities, could easily prove 
a stumbling block in the correct development of a 
normal child. Constant pin pricks can kill, and even 
light taps upon the so-called firm rock that is the home 
could sooner or later crush this shelter and eventually 
end in catastrophe for the little ones within. 

There have sprung up in France, within the last few 
years, certain centers of education where parents and 
educators have collaborated in view of bettering their 
methods. These centers have been called “Ecole de 
Parents” (School for Parents), the different groups 
forming part of a chain. 


Pioneer Has Described Development 


It is interesting to note how the “School for Parents’ 
started in France. The account of the development 
of one of these schools has recently been written by 
one of the very ones who first tried the experiment 
and who have best succeeded. 

This comparatively new idea of schools for parents 
was born in the mind of a young teacher graduated 
from an outstanding university in France. In 1935, Mr. 
Pierre Chambre, agrégé of the university, accepted 
the position of professor in one of the lycées (high 
schools) in the town of Chambery in Savoy. Like most 
young neophytes he found himself faced with prob 
lems about which he had never been advised. Filled 
with zest and ambition for his new position as ped 
gogue, he spent many hours asking himself how he 
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could best serve the thirty or more young hopefuls in 
his class. He realized that the theoretical courses 
studied at the university were not sufficient to solve 
the many problems which he must face. He had too 
high a sense of the numerous obligations toward these 
children to stop at the content in a textbook. There 
was far more to teach than the agreement of the past 
iciple in French grammar, or lessons in Greek or 
Latin. The real task for Pierre Chambre was, in his 
opinion, to be a true “educator.” And how better to 
attain this goal than to establish contact with the 
parents who had these little people since birth? 


Sought Contacts with Parents 


Thus, relations with parents, which most teachers 
consider an annoyance and a waste of time, Pierre 
Chambre sought out deliberately. He first of all pre- 
pared a questionnaire to be sent to the parents of each 
child. These questions included everything from health 
of the child to disposition, ability to get along with 
other children, and working and reading habits. In 
this way, Mr. Chambre was able to form a far more 
precise picture of each youngster than he could ever 
effect in a few hours a week in classes. The parents 
responded almost one hundred percent to the ques- 
tionnaire. When there was no response, the young 
professor visited the homes in person. Answers to the 
questionnaire and return visits of the parents to this 
ambitious teacher, permitted the latter to carry out 
his very original methods with the pupils. We may 
add here that the town of Chambery numbers a popu- 
lation of only 50,000. This fact eliminated what in a 
much larger population might have proved too cum- 
bersome to handle. 


First Was to Lead to More 


It must be noted that Mr. Chambre had taken only 
the first step in his planned project. This step was to 
lead to many more. In 1942 many parents, impressed 
by the young pedagogue’s success in as yet a com- 
paratively small way, established on their own initia- 
tive small clubs where these same parents met regu- 
larly to exchange observations and the results of 
these same observations. All groups agreed on the 
necessity to study the three “p’s,” psychology, peda- 
gogy, and puberty. Each information “chat” was fol- 
lowed by a careful exchange of views. 

This initiative among parents greatly impressed 
many people. The manner of group clubs grew to 
such proportions that by 1945 in the town of Cham- 

a “Preparation School For Higher Education” 
was formed and became affiliated with the University 
of Grenoble where night schools, of which Mr. Daniel- 
Rops speaks from experience, encouraged an interested 
and sympathetic public. 

Pierre Chambre started a “course in public educa- 
tion” in this area, for the special benefit of parents, and 
this course was recognized and encouraged by uni- 
versity authorities. 





Called on Specialists 


In order to enlarge the import of this movement, 
Mr. Chambre added to his own teaching specialists 
on all subjects, dealing with child care, general medi- 
cine, pre-natal care, and many other themes, and es- 
pecially with problems of general pedagogy where 
school specialists were capable of bringing to their 
auditors the results of their own experiments in the 
field of teaching in primary and secondary schools. 
The courses and lectures were gratis; the only charge 
being a small amount to those who could afford it, to 
defray some of the minor expenses of circulars and 
convocations. 

The growing success of this very worthy movement. 
proved that psychological as well as practical obstacles. 
could be hurdled where there was good will and hard 
work. In the city of Chambery as well as the surround- 
ing small cities and villages, the activity of this group 
became well known and admired; in 1947, an associa- 1 
tion was duly formed, and was called “Friends of the 2 
School for Parents.” This organization took full charge “ 
of this useful work. The follcwing numbers are an evi- 
dent proof of its success. In 1947-1948 it counted 125 
members; in 1954 it could boast of 871. To it has been 
given the permanent title: “School for Parents of 
Chambery.” 
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Tightened Bonds, Family and School 


The original purpose of this movement had been to ¢ 
help parents to be cognizant of their duties and of 
their problems as educators and at the same time to 
endeavor to tighten the bonds between the family and 


































The new magazine rack at McNicholas High School, m 
Cincinnati, Ohio, attracts students: 7 

Nancy Van Nottingham, Mike Flannigan, Tom Farrell, ‘ 
Ruth Staub, Peggy Menninger. 












































































the school. The pattern has remained and is growing 
year by year. New courses and lectures touching on 
pedagogy, are being handled with a great deal of 
intelligence and courage. These courses and con- 
ferences are varied in scope and subject matter and 
bid fair to increase rapidly as time goes on. The School 
for Parents has recently become decentralized and 
has begun to hold meetings in different districts of 
the same town in order to interest in its work a public 
that is becoming more and more extended. 


Why Not in U. S.? 


The question here may be asked: “do we not have 
such organizations as schools for parents in the United 
States?” It is true that many attempts have been made 
in this direction, but none seems to fit exactly into the 
pattern of the “School for Parents.” First, there is the 
“Parent-Teacher-Association” in every corner of the 
country, but this organization seems to have for its 
purpose, the bringing together of parents and teachers 
in order that they may become better acquainted in 
a social way rather than to meet with the purpose in 
mind of correcting possible errors in class or home, 
and forming a balance that would work directly to- 
ward the welfare of the child. Secondly, night schools 
for adults were also organized primarily to educate 
parents to be a help to their children outside of the 
classroom. This movement also has developed into an 
organization where an economic question appears to 
be of paramount importance. In these difficult times 
when a college education is necessary for most types 
of employment, mothers have often been forced to be 
helpmates outside of the home proper in a financial 
way in order to help balance a budget necessary to 
run a modern home adequately. Hence Mother will 
often be found in an office or store instead of in the 
home after school waiting for her boy or girl who 
might need help of one form or another. Thirdly, the 
system of student counseling in our modern colleges 
and universities was meant originally to bring closer 
collaboration between teacher and student through 
better knowledge of the home life, thus forming a 
closer bond between instructor and parent that would 
directly or indirectly benefit the student. This move- 
ment has not yet progressed far enough, or possibly too 
far, to bring about satisfactory results. Too many 
parents and theorizers fail to agree on the methods 
of procedure employed. However, there seems to be 
some favorable progress toward closer collaboration 
in some states. 


Imitators Wanted 


All commentaries seem useless before the results of 
such a work as Mr. Chambre has accomplished. The 
comments here are but a fraction of what has really 


been accomplished: all due to the initiative, devotigg 
and intelligence of one man. What Mr. Chambre has 
accomplished at Chambery, could very well be carried 
out successfully here in the United States. It might 
take a longer time in view of the vast area to be 
covered. But with the initiative and courage with 
which many of our educators are blessed, somebody 
ought to be willing to be a pioneer in this very im. 
portant movement. As Mr. Daniel-Rops suggests, he 
hopes there will be many imitators in other countries, 
Why not be the first of the imitators? 





Diocesan Exams? Yes 

(Continued from page 508) 
time to explain that most standardized tests really 
put our children at a serious disadvantage for they 
lack completely the many religious and supernatural 
facts and understandings which occupy such an im- 
portant place in our program. 


A Three-phased Program 


Any elementary testing program should provide for 
all three aspects described above. I personally be- 
lieve they are indispensable. Together they offer a 
well-rounded plan which can and will enrich our 
educational program. We cannot afford to ignore a 
sound program of testing any more than we can 
afford to be indifferent about textbooks or courses of 
study. Evaluation under all the aspects described is 
not a frill. It is an essential part of good education. 

The objections which we cited in the opening para- 
graphs are real enough but they do not justify aban- 
doning this important educational tool. It is true that 
some teachers are “test conscious.” It is true that a 
testing program at a diocesan level creates more 
work for the teacher. Yet this only serves to point 
out the responsibility administrators have to educate 
their teachers in the proper use of tests. If we help 
them to understand what must be done and how it 
can best be done, many of these problems will be 
eliminated. Our teachers deserve and need such help. 
They must be shown that testing is important and 
that it is an aid to them, to the child, to the school, 
and to the diocese. 

Financing the program is of course the eternal prob- 
lem. But with careful planning and full use of local 
talent, the job can be done. Here again one must 
face that fact that this is a necessary expense involved 
in every form of education. A diocesan testing program 
at the elementary level is not a luxury. It is an i- 
dispensable tool in a well-rounded and truly pro- 
gressive program. 
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Ties, 
The author presents a concise but adequate exposition 
of the viewpoint of Saint Francis De Sales on counseling. 
As seen against the background of client-centered 
wake therapy, as taught by Karl Rogers, the Saint's method 
is perceived as more comprehensive and more pliable. 
This concludes the article begun in the February 1957 
issue. 
Father Harvey teaches moral theology at De Sales Hall 
and also lectures at Dunbarton College. Catholic 
eally University of America confirred on him his three de- 
they grees. Psychology was his major for his master's degree. 
tural 
im. Limitations of Experience 
Another objection to Rogers’ approach is found in 
the limitations of experience: Rogers would have the 
client make all the decisions by himself on the basis of 
e for his own experience. But the client’s experience may be 
- be- very narrow, and his reaction to it very warped. Can 
fer a a wise and free choice be rooted in such poor soil? 
our Again, while this approach to very dependent in- 
re a dividuals may force them to assume a due measure of 
can responsibility for their decisions, may one assume that 
es of the counselor divests himself thereby of all moral re- 
ed is sponsibility? 
. Assuredly not so. The counselor must be held re- 
ara- sponsible for the act of counseling itself, and for the 
iban- techniques which he chooses to use during his inter- 
. that views with the client. Furthermore, he is responsible 
hat a for all the results that are foreseeable even in a con- 
more fused way from his manner of counseling. 
point The counselor, of course, will make a clear distinc- 
ucate tion between the client who has sufficient clarity of 
help judgment and freedom of will to make a truly free de- 
ow it cision and the one who is confused in his mind. Often- 
ill be times, the counselor is confronted with a confused in- 
help. dividual who accepts blindly all that the counselor 
t and persuades. But this may be allowed only as a tem- 
‘hool, porary situation. The purpose of counseling is any- 
thing but the causation of greater dependence upon 
prob- the counselor. Granted, however, that for a time the 
local client surrenders his responsibility in a specific area 
must to the counselor, and this may happen in tortuous mat- 
‘olved ters of conscience, still the counselor must assume re- 
gram sponsibility for whatever he tells the client to do dur- 
an in- ing this mental turmoil. 
_ pro 


Attitude Towards Authority 


Besides the false assumption that the client has 
power to deal constructively and independently with 
every aspect of his life which comes into conscious- 
ness, Rogers’ philosophy is contrary to experience on 
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COUNSELING 1s a Complex Art 


another count, and that is the attitude towards author- 
ity. 

By naturalistic educators it is presumed that what- 
ever the child does outside the supervision of teachers 
and parents will tend to perfect him far more than the 
directives of his elders. What comes from inward 
liberty is far more profitable than what comes from 
obedience to elders. Commands breed resistance; like- 
wise, in the counseling situation, even suggestions 
create resentment in the client. As one writer expresses 
it, directive techniques “threaten” the feeling of per- 
sonal integrity of the disturbed person; he resists the 
suggestions and nullifies the work of the counselor and 
remains without a real approach to his personality 
problem.‘ Doubtless, this is true of certain types of 
disturbed persons, who must be given time to uncork 
long bottled up emotional energy. The counselor must 
listen to get through to them. 


Presumed Normal 


This does not mean, however, the counselor should 
regard every client who comes to him as a disturbed 
person. The opposite assumption may be formed 
safely. Were anyone to make a sort of poll of a group 
of high school students who have sought counsel from 
elders, I believe that they would discover the majority 
expected the counselor to make suggestions—not too 
many, of course, nor of too personal a nature, but at 
least some suggestions on what they should do to im- 
prove themselves. This has been my experience over 
the past ten years, not only with the normal, but also 
with the apparently disturbed, not only with teenagers, 
but with adults as well, not only in questions of obliga- 
tion, but also in questions of works beyond strict 
obligation, i.e, works of supererogation. Indeed it 
seems to me that it is not authority which youngsters 
resent, but the arbitrary manner in which elders wield 
it, causing it to be regarded as mere personal caprice 
rather than a participation in the authority of God 
Himself. 

Without denying a certain measure of natural re- 
bellion of the sons of Adam to authority one may form 
a prudent judgment in favor of docility on the part of 
most who seek counsel. The very fact that they come 
to a counselor must indicate something more than the 


‘Barry Fagin, “The Theory and Practice of Non-Directive 
Counseling,” Workshop Paper in Institutional Ministry, The 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 1949. 

* Continued from February ‘1957. 





desire to have a listener to one’s problems. Some kind 
of direction is sought even by the disturbed person, 
and some is given, even when the counselor claims 
that he influenced the client in no way. All counseling 
is directive, and that is what one would expect to find 
if he considers the necessity of society for the develop- 
ment of man’s intellectual and volitive life from the 
dawn of reason to the grave, and the consciousness 
which each sane person possesses that he will know 
more about himself and the society in which he lives 
if he follows the wisdom of the prudent. “No man is 
an island,” says John Dunne. No man feels so sure of 
his own wisdom that he never feels the need to consult 
those whom he thinks are wiser than himself. 


Manner of Presenting Authority 


Actually, most men accept authority as part of 
reality and learn to adjust their lives to its demands 
and restrictions. 

The problem for the counselor then is the manner 
in which he shall present authority to the youngster. 
Three points should be made. (1) The fact of authority 
is going to impose limitations upon the desires of the 
client, whether he likes it or not; this is but another 
way of saying the client must bring his subjective scale 
of values into agreement with the order of the objec- 
tive world. (2) Authority is reasonable, coming from 
an allwise God and delegated to those who stand in 
His place. (3) Authority is both lovable and loving. 
Lovable, inasmuch as it is a guidepost to lasting hap- 
piness; and loving, because it desires to bring to 
fruition the yearning of the client to achieve perfec- 
tion. 

A further treatment will be offered later concerning 
the manner in which the counselor can present author- 
ity to those individuals who find its application a sore 
spot. Suffice it now to assert that sound traditional 
practice in dealing with non-neurotic persons gives 
the lie to the assumption that references to authority 


Children of the eighth grade of St. John’s School, 
Seattle, Washington, are examining 

history projects brought to school during their 
study of inventions. 


as a norm and guide of action regularly stir up feelings 
of resistance in the counseled. Be it noted, however, 
that the counselor is not in the office of authority, but 
in the position of an apologist for its reasonable neces. 
sity. 


Tradition of Spiritual Direction 


The final objection to extreme client-centered ther. 
apy is drawn from the experience of spiritual direg. 
tion as noted by writers in ascetical and mystical 
theology. In an article of this sort I can do no more 
than refer the reader to the writings of St. Theresa 
of Avila or of St. Francis de Sales, to mention only 
two among many, wherein will be stressed the im. 
portance of docility of the spiritual child to his spir- 
itual father. The spiritual guide is portrayed as one 
who helps the individual to understand and to accept 
the inspirations of grace within his soul. Both coup. 
selor and counseled pray for divine guidance. The 
spiritual father avoids excessive direction, waiting 
upon the illuminations of the Holy Ghost in the soul 
of the aspirant to perfection; while the latter accepts 
as the expression of the will of God the advice, ad- 
monitions, and correction of his guide. 

These spiritual guides knew all about resistance in 
the souls of their clients; but they did not worry very 
much about it. Indeed they made it clear to their 
clients that supernatural perfection demanded the 
suppression of the various rebellions of instinct and 
of spiritual pride. They did not attempt to set nature 
against grace by unnecessary rudeness to their clients; 
but they insisted that natural resistance be subordi- 
nated to the higher values of spiritual perfection. 

On the other hand, no reputable writer in the field 
of spiritual direction holds that the client should have 
resort exclusively to his own internal attractions. “He 
who is his own master,” says St. Bernard, “is the dis- 
ciple of a fool.” 


Now, Counselors Aware 


In favor of Rogers’ approach it must be said that 
the controversy it has stirred up has made many coun 
selors aware of excessive directiveness in their method. 
Sometimes priests, for example, do not wait for the 
person to present his story but launch into a series of 
suggestions on the presumption that this case is exactly 
like the one treated recently. Although the person may 
listen politely, he leaves with the conviction that the 
priest does not understand his problem. A few months 
ago a youngster was sent by a nun to talk with the re 
treatmaster. She was given an hour, but she spoke only 
five minutes. The rest of the time was given over to 
the recitation of stories which the adolescent felt had 
no bearing on her problem. Granted that this is an er 
treme example, it points to the necessity of allowing 
the client to express what is in his mind. Otherwise, 
the counselor remains blind to his function. 

The counselor who possesses the principles of Cath 
olic theology must take what is best in the findings of 
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dinical psychology and integrate these natural truths 
with the revealed word of God. Accordingly, from both 
the findings of experimental psychology and the teach- 
ings of Saint Francis de Sales, who possessed rich ex- 
perience in counseling, some realistic techniques for 

idance are set down as briefly as clarity will allow. 
The method of St. Francis de Sales flowed from his 
deep knowledge of the workings of grace within the 
soul of the individual. He strove to imitate God in 
respecting the liberty of each person. Discussing the 
manner in which God draws us to Himself, he shows 
how grace has a gentle violence. It is gentle, because 
God does not constrain the will, but attracts it by an 
imperceptible sweetness, which reaches directly into 
the intellect and will and moves them from within. It 
is violent, because it is as strong as outward force." 

From this observation he draws the conclusion that 
our method must be similar to the divine, i.e., the 
counselor leads souls to the practice of virtue by the 
pressure of kindness and by the repetition of truth. 
As grace attracts us, the counselor is to attract others 
to cooperate with Divine grace; “Thy drawing is 
mighty, but not violent, since its whole force lies in 
its sweetness.” 

There are many instances of this supernatural per- 
missiveness in the letters of direction written by the 
Saint. Long before client-centered therapy, he insisted 
upon his spiritual children corresponding with divine 
grace and assuming the responsibility for their de- 
cisions. To St. Jane de Chantal who had been pressing 
him to decide upon her entrance into the cloister he 
replies that the decision was not up to him but to God, 
and that she herself should be the one who should 
communicate the divine will to him, because she is 
the depository of the divine inspiration. Herein is 
seen not only his respect for human liberty but also 
for the manner in which God works in drawing a soul. 


Teach to Master Themselves 


His permissiveness, however, is not based upon the 
false idea that each person has all the resources which 
he needs within himself; rather, his method of liberty 
is rooted in the conviction that the counselor should 
not seek to master souls, but to teach them to master 
themselves. The counselor helps the soul to recognize 
and to follow the inspirations of God. He leads gently, 
slowly, and prudently. He has no one technique, but 
a whole series of techniques, because he recognizes 
that he should adapt his advice to the individual needs 
of the client. The personalist approach at its best! 


Rapport in St. Francis De Sales 


Among the factors necessary for successful guidance 
s rapport. Rapport may be described as a process by 
Which the counselor sets up an easy flowing relation- 
ship with the client, so that he lowers his defenses 


*St. Francis de Sales, The Love of God (Westminster, Md.: 
a, ge) Chaps. 9-13. , — ; 
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Students hold discussion on vocations. Charles 
Dirckx, senior sodalist, leads a group on this topic 
during sodality study day at Chaminade 

High School, Dayton, Ohio, this past November. 

Two hundred and ten boy and girl sodalists from 
Dayton attended the day. Also present were 
thirty-five faculty members from Julienne, 

St. Joseph’s Commercial, and Chaminade high schools. 





and reveals his inner self to the counselor. Rapport 
implies that the client is at home with the counselor 
and trusts him. Sometimes the client does not coop- 
erate with the counselor’s efforts to create this atmos- 
phere, and then the counseling situation is useless. 
The achievement of rapport, then, is of utmost im- 
portance, and the knowledge of the techniques of gain- 
ing it is invaluable. What are some of the rapproache- 
ments? 

One of the most frequent is to make the person feel 
that the counselor has something in common with him. 
St. Francis used to explain to the directed how he him- 
self had reacted to adverse criticism and how he had 
endured it. He shows that he understands the pain it 
causes. He does not stop there. He goes on to narrate 
how he handled it. He does not say to the directed: 
“Now you do as I have done.” In good time the di- 
rected may come to follow his example, but at the 
moment he is won by the empathy of the Saint. 

A second factor in rapport is a sense of humor. The 
counselor should show the teenage girl especially how 
dreadfully serious she has become over some incident 
which is of little consequence. This exaggerated sense 
of personal pathos needs puncturing by the counselor. 
This is to be done by humor and not by sarcasm. A 
story of some other girl who came to him with the 
same problem will help the counselor to restore a 
sense of balance to the youngster. At the same time it 
deepens rapport. 

A third important factor in keeping rapport is the 
avoidance of personal questions. The mere fact that 
the counselor has secured the confidence of the client 
in the first interview is no guarantee that he will keep 
it. Tact is necessary to draw the person out of himself. 
One listens as much as possible, and asks as few 








questions as possible. Even when one suspects that 
there is something deeper in the mind of the client, 
one waits until the directed is willing to tell him. The 
more the counselor shows the client that he knows 
how to listen and that he is interested in all that the 
client has to say, the more he will receive from the 
client. Nothing is so pleasing to a good speaker as a 
good listener. 


The Art of Asking Questions 


With good réason it is said that the elusive art of 
asking questions is the key to the success of inter- 
viewing. The good counselor tries to time his questions 
in accordance with the progress of the counseling situ- 
ation. He listens to catch the cadence of the soul. He 
begins with general and impersonal questions and 
works to the more specific and personal. Indeed he 
may not have to ask the more personal, because the 
client has become willing to give him an opportunity 
to penetrate the inner recesses of his thought. 

One of the more significant forms of questioning is 
that which seeks to discover whether the client is will- 
ing to disagree with the counselor. It should be framed 
in such a way as to encourage any disagreement which 
may be hidden behind external respectfulness. This 
type of question, however, is profitable only when the 
client knows he can express disagreement with im- 
punity. He knows that he is accepted by the coun- 
selor even when he disagrees with him. 

Frequently, moreover, the question should be pref- 
aced with the purpose in the mind of the counselor. 
St. Francis did not believe in hiding his plan from the 
counseled. Questions should be straightforward and 
honest. Again, they should be worded in such a way as 
not to demand an unqualified yes or no. Finally, ques- 
tions should be like delicate surgical instruments; as 
soon as they touch upon an internal wound, they are 
withdrawn, and the meaning of the reaction is stored 
away for further study. The counselor, then, should be 
humble enough to realize that he has made a mistake 
in touching on that subject, and quickly shift his con- 
versation to a subject quite removed from the source 
of resentment. But he must not be apologetic. After all, 
only God knows all the hidden scars on the soul of the 
person. 


Presentation of Authority to Client 


The counselor who is also a religious teacher is 
obliged frequently to present to the client motives for 
accepting authority, whether it be parental, ecclesiasti- 
cal, or divine. He can find light in the method of St. 
Francis de Sales, who advocated concentration on the 
motive of God's love for the individual soul as the 
basis of persuasion to the performance of any virtuous 
act or to the acceptance of any cross. It is at this point 
that he leaves client-centered therapy as utterly nat- 
uralistic and insufficient, and persuades the following 
of God’s explicit will by presenting the obligation as 
lovable. He believed that the counselor should make 


both himself and his advice attractive, not for the sake 
of personal popularity, but that the client may he 
drawn to do God’s will as it is represented by ‘the 
counselor. 

It should be noted that students look upon the ye. 
ligious counselor, or priest, as cloaked with the ay. 
thority of the Church. Usually they do not distinguish 
between the individuality of the counselor and the 
Church which he represents. Consequently, on moral 
dogmatic issues they expect the counselor to take g 
clear stand of approval or disapproval of a particular 
act. They would be puzzled by complete neutrality ip 
the counselor's attitude on such questions. That is why 
they appreciate all the more the counselor's ability tp 
distinguish their behavior from their personality. They 
are pleased that the counselor continues to accept 
them as persons, while showing disapproval of their 
behavior. 

It is essential to present to the spirit the reasons for 
obedience to authority in such a way that the heart is 
moved and the will is drawn to obey. To love truly is 
to will and to act. But ideas in the soul move it tp 
action only if they come there all warm and vibrant, 
steeped in affection, so that they are presented, not so 
much as ideas, but as sentiments. Such is the manner 
of presentation of the virtues in the works of St. Fran- 
cis, particularly in his letters of individual direction, 
He addresses his readers affectionately and directly. 
He paints the beauty of the virtue which he desires to 
present with so much ardor that he wins his reader to 
want the virtue. 


Message of Love Made Clear 


More than that, he makes the counseled individual 
appreciate what it is to be loved. If a man knows that 
he is loved, he is eager to love in return; and St 
Francis convinces each person that he is loved pri- 
vately by God, as if he were the only one in the world. 
He puts this point across by showing the counseled 
person that he is interested vitally in him, as a fatheris 
interested in his child. He makes it clear to his client 
that his interest springs from a sincere desire to draw 
him closer to the God whom he loves, so that the client 
may share his joy and happiness. 

St. Francis was a master in the art of sugaring salu- 
tary viands. He gave the client a new and fresh wayot 
approaching a difficult obligation. There was nothing 
of the coldness of Kant in him. He presented the com 
mandments of God as guideposts to heaven, whit 
God had revealed to mankind as an expression of His 
love; and he made their fulfillment what our 
Himself had made them: the acid test of loyal love: 
you love me, keep my commandments” (John 14 

Without compromising moral principles he swe 
their practice. By “sweetening” is meant to make 
thing attractive and easy, or to mitigate the bi 
and difficulty of an unpleasant obligation. Now, @ 
originality of St. Francis consisted in sweetening even 
thing without attenuating anything. He reitera 
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er of affective love, which does not suppress the 
hardness of the law, but makes one forget it. Ubi 
amatur, non laboratur. 


Empathy and Permissiveness, Different 


Despite the apparent similarity between the em- 
pathy of Karl Rogers and the permissiveness of St. 
Francis de Sales there are great differences. Rogers as- 
sumes that each man has within his natural powers all 
the potential necessary to self-realization; St. Francis 
assumes that besides natural faculties, other factors 
must be present to achieve the perfection of man. Since 
the Saint is concerned with the supernatural perfection 
of man, he presupposes both light for the mind and 
strength for the will from God. This is interior grace. 
In addition, he demonstrates the salutary influence of 
society and the usefulness of an individual spiritual 
director necessary as components of human perfection. 
If then he is permissive, it is to permit the grace of 
God to reach the soul. 

While Rogers theorizes that a man may come to a 
clear knowledge of himself by unraveling his rational- 
izations in a protective atmosphere, St. Francis ob- 
serves that man in daily life continues to make the same 
mistakes over and over again, unless some one awakens 
him to a true knowledge of his mistakes and limita- 
tions. Such a brave guide contributes something to the 
development of the man who could not see his own 
mistakes. Again, for Rogers, the opinion of the society 
in which the client lives is regarded as a destructive 
force, preventing the person from revealing himself to 
the counselor. For St. Francis the influence of the 
society in which the person has grown up can be a 
positive contribution to perfection, if it is accepted as 
God's explicit will. 

Finally, the method of Rogers is iron-clad. One is 
expected to use his system completely, or to use an- 
other in its place. The method of St. Francis is pliable 
and adaptable to the individual person. He uses what- 
ever method will be effective for the person who has 
come for counsel. For example, at the beginning, he 
may be very permissive with a disturbed person, but 
as he discerns that he has won the person’s confidence 
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he may see fit to switch to some directive form of 
counseling. 


Practical Applications 


From his point of view then, the problems of steady 
dating and of choice of vocation will be treated along 
these lines. In regard to the former problem Father 
Connell has enunciated the moral principles involved 
in juvenile courtships.? Steady company keeping 
among boys and girls of fourteen or fifteen, and usu- 
ally among those who are slightly older is not con- 
nected with the prospect of marriage in the near fu- 
ture. Very often such company keeping becomes an 
unnecessary occasion of serious sin for the couple. 
Now the question for the counselor is how does he go 
about dissuading a youngster from this line of conduct? 


Counselor's Approach to Steady Dating 


There is no difficulty getting a teenage girl to discuss 
this subject. But the counselor should make sure that 
the girl understands by steady dating what the moral- 
ists consider to be: a frequent, exclusive, affectionate 
relationship. There are some youngsters who see the 
same boy once a week for six weeks, while they are 
on the lookout for a more attractive date: and, as soon 
as they meet someone who pleases their fancy more, 
they drop the first one and begin to meet the second 
one on a steady, but conditional, basis. They do not 
care to mix their dates, preferring to think of one boy 
at a time. So far they have been serious about none of 
these companions. Usually, such a relationship does 
not involve serious moral dangers. 

(Continued on page 524) 


~ 7 Francis J. Connell, “Juvenile Courtships,” American Ecclesi- 
astical Review (March 1955), pp. 181-190. 


Jane Schuler explains the use of the opaque projector 
to the members of the projection club 
at Our Lady of Angels High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





College of 
Saint Mary-of-the-Wasatch 


The College of Saint Mary-of-the Wasatch, chartered by the 
Utah State Legislature, and conducted by the Sisters of the 
Holy Cross, has been a liberal arts college for women, resident 
and day, since 1926. 


LOCATION 


In its campus of approximately forty acres on the highest terrace 
of what in past ages was the old Lake Bonneville shore, Saint 
Mary-of-the-Wasatch has one of the most beautiful college sites 
in the United States. Located at the very foot of the Wasatch 
Mountains, it commands a panoramic view of the entire Salt 
Lake Valley, the Lake itself, and the mountains beyond. 

The College is located five miles east of the civic center. It is 
adjacent to the residential and shopping district of east Salt 
Lake City, and is easily accessible E the city bus lines. Salt 
Lake City is served by the Union Pacific, the Denver Rio 
Grande, and the Western Pacific Railroads as well as the major 
airlines of the West. Communications regarding admission should 
be directed to Director of Admissions, The College of St. Mary- 
of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


The College of Saint Mary-of-the-Wasatch is a standard four 
year college, fully accredited as such by the Board of Education 
of the State of Utah and the Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools. It is affiliated with the Catholic University 
of America. The College holds membership in the National 
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Catholic Educational Association, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the Utah Conference on Higher Education, the 
Association of American Colleges, the Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Directors of Admission, the National Commission 
on Accrediting. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The College of Saint Mary-of-the-Wasatch exists for the indi- 
vidual student and her needs. It bases its curriculum, its disci- 
pline, its whole organization upon her, in relation to her 
and her future. It adjusts its training to her preparation iin 
abilities; it projects its program into the world that she expects 
to enter; its entire regime looks to her capacities, her advantages, 
her ambitions. Standardization it uses as a measure of adijust- 
ment, not as an inflexible norm to which the student must be 
sacrificed. The whole girl is the subject of its care: her spiritual 
integrity, her academic growth, her social training, her physical 
development. More specifically the College aims to cultivate 
the intellectual virtues by leading the students to conform their 
minds in all things to objective truth; to provide the motivation. 
the environment, the instruction conducive to the cultivation of 
the moral virtues which are conceived as the prerequisites and 
inevitable by-products of real learning; to inculcate in each in- 
dividual the realization of her responsibility to contribute to the 
Christian democratic society of our age as a constructive articu- 
late member of that society. 
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FACULTY 


Members of the Congregation of the Sisters of the Holy Cross, 
diocesan priests, lay men and lay women. 


LIBRARY 
17,000 volumes; microfilm and audio-visual material. 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts (Art, English, Education, French, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Sociology, Spanish). 


Bachelor of Science (Biological Science, Commerce, Medical 
Technology, Nursing, Education). 


DIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 


1. Division of Literature and Fine Arts (Art, English, Foreign 
Languages, Music, Speech). 


9. Division of Natural Science and Mathematics ( Biological Sci- 
ence, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physical Science). 


3. Division of Social Science (Economics, History, Philosophy, 
Politics, Religion, Sociology ). 


4, Division of Vocational Arts (Commerce, Education, Library 
Science, Medical Technology ). 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Personnel Service: Guidance, Counseling, and Placement Serv- 
ice; Annual Retreat; Formal and Informal Functions. 


Student Societies and Clubs: Student Government, Sodality of 
Our Lady, Campus Players, Glee Club, Schola Cantorum. 


Student Publications: The Wasatch Winds (quarterly news- 
paper); Cor Mariae (yearbook). 


Athletics: Women’s Athletic Association; facilities for tennis, 
basketball, archery, and skiing. 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


1. Freshmen entering Saint Mary-of-the-Wasatch must present 
the following credentials: (a) Application for admission on 
school form; (b) Registration fee of $10; (c) Transcript of 
secondary school work; (d) A minimum of 15 units secondary 
school work distributed as follows: English (3), History and 
Social Sciences (2), Mathematics (2), Laboratory science (1), 
Foreign language (2), Electives (5). 


Students who are unable to meet the requirements listed above 
may be admitted according to the following plan: (a) By 
creditable performance in the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the 
College Board Examination; (b) By earning satisfactory scores 
on other tests designed by the Committee on Admissions to show 
that the candidate’s preparation is equivalent to that of a student 
who has followed the prescribed pattern of subjects. 


The Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board may be taken by a high school senior in December, 
January, or May. It is not advisable to register for the August 
series of tests without consulting the Committee on Admissions. 
Applications for the College Board tests are made directly to the 
Colle e Entrance Examination Board, P. O. Box 27896, Los 
Ana 27, California. 

2. Applicants for advanced standing as well as unclassified stu- 
dents seeking admission to regular classes should write to the 
Director of Admissions for information on procedure and require- 
ments to be met. 


EXPENSES PER SEMESTER 


Tuition 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Full and partial scholarships are available to worthy and needy 
students. For full information write to the Director of 
Admissions. 
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Typical Case 


More often than not, however, the youngster who 
seeks the advice of a counselor on this subject is in- 
volved emotionally. She wants to do what is right, but 
is finding it increasingly difficult to practice self-control 
in the dating situation. She is in love, she says, and at 
this moment in her mind she believes that never since 
Adam and Eve has there been such a wonderful ro- 
mance. She notes that no one in her immediate en- 
vironment understands her, least of all her mother, 
with whom she has frequent tiffs; in fact, it is only 
when she talks things over with Harry that she finds 
anyone who understands her. 

Still, Harry seems confused, too, about the outcome 
of their romance. Yes, he does want to marry her, but 
his parents insist that he must go through medical 
school, and he is only a senior in high school. Of 
course, she is willing to wait. She and Harry are going 
to avoid those late-hour rendezvous from now on. If 
only they can have one another’s companionship dur- 
ing the years of waiting, they will both make the sacri- 
fice of passionate expressions of love. And so on. 

This is a typical portrait of a sixteen year old junior 
in high school. She wants to obey her conscience, but 
she wants to continue to date Harry on a steady basis. 
She is both idealistic and unrealistic. She is convinced 
that her friendship with Harry different from all these 
licentious cases that people talk about. What should 
the counselor do? 


Present Full Picture of Love 


The answer seems to lie in showing her the full pic- 
ture of love, since that is what she claims to be inter- 
ested in. Accordingly, the counselor points out that the 
desire to love and to be loved is a quality of our human 


Dead languages come to life! A Latin dinner sponsored 
by the Latin Club of Marymount School, Arlington, 
Virginia, was attended by the student body attired 

as citizens of Rome. The girls in this picture 

were awarded prizes for the best costumes. 





nature. But there are so many orders and kinds of love, 


with which she is familiar. : 

God created the universe out of love, and all the 
good things contained therein are expressions of His 
love for mankind. He instituted the Sacrament of 
Marriage as a holy way in which man and womap 
could express love for one another, and He gaye 
them the power to cooperate with Him in the 
procreation of children, who are the images of their 
parents and the bond of their love. More specifically, 
God has a place in his plan of love for this young lady, 
The only trouble is that she is so immersed in the 
thought of Harry at the moment that she has forgotten 
to see life steadily and to see it whole. This is under. 
standable; yet she should begin to stand aside from 
herself to get a more sane view of her own situation, 
It may be that eventually she will marry Harry. But 
the more important question which demands immedj- 
ate solution is her willingness to avoid what she knows 
by recent experience, namely, that she is in an unneces. 
sary and proximate occasion of serious sin. 


The Painful Truth 


The painful truth is that she must give up the steady 
dating situation until there are better prospects of mar- 
riage. This does not mean that she may not see Hany 
anymore, but it does mean that it should be only at 
infrequent intervals with the avoidance of rendezvous, 

At this point in the counseling situation the coun- 
selor may enrich the viewpoint of the young lady with 


the notion that many people who are in love never do 
marry for a variety of good reasons. Often thoughtful 
persons suppress the impulse to express love simply 
because they may do harm to the very person they 
love, or to others. Sometimes, precisely because of deep 
human love a man or woman will give up the one 
beloved. This sacrifice may be temporary, or it may be 
permanent. But such sacrifice is a very high form of 
human love. 

Even more sublime is that sacrifice of human love 
which is called for by the explicit will of God as found 
in the commandments. If the young lady continues to 
keep company, very probably she will violate the sixth 
commandment. She will prefer human love to divine. 
Accordingly, if she wants to prove her love for God, 
she will break up a relationship which is displeasing to 
Him. By such loyalty she will gain future graces from 
God. 

This is only an outline of approach to one case of 
steady dating. I am aware that there are so many dif- 
ferent types of this problem. Likewise, I am aware of 
the negative arguments skillfully used as corroborative 
considerations, such as premature company keeping 
leads, at best, to premature marriages with immature 
partners, or many who steady-dated very early regret 
it now, and the like. But the weakness with most of 
these objections lies in the resistance they create @ 
the minds of young people who feel that their case 


utterly different. e 
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Steady Dating a Social Tyranny 


Acriticism of steady dating that does reach the more 
intelligent youngsters is its tyrannical nature. Young- 
sters want liberty, and yet they fetter themselves so 
eatly in life to one individual without looking at the 
rest of the field. This they do, not because they are in 
love, but because they want to be as attractive as the 
next girl who boasts about her steady date. In some 
localities the failure to hold a steady date by senior 
year of high school is regarded as a mark of a frus- 
trated personality. Indeed, many girls are not even in 
love with the idea of being in love, as St. Augustine 
was, but merely intent upon proving their equality in 
the dating competition. To this confusion, unfortu- 
nately, the parents also contribute; but a thorough dis- 
cussion of this facet of the problem is a sociological 
question. Suffice it to say that I have helped youngsters 
with false ideas about this practice by interviewing 
their parents as well, and with profit. It is indeed a 
good subject for the local parent-teachers association 
to thrash out. 

There are still other arguments against juvenile 
courtships. It causes many girls, for example, to give 
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ady up a previous aspiration to some special vocation in 
a life, such as nursing, teaching, social case work, and 

the like. But the limitations of this article demand that 
. this topic be set aside and that another form of coun- 





seling be considered; namely, counseling a young lady 
who feels that she has a vocation to the religious life. 







Choice of Religious Vocation 



















+ do 
tful Sisters can and do give youngsters adequate notions 
ply concerning their own religious life. This is a question 
hey of pure instruction. Again, Sisters do a competent job 
leep of diagnosis in determining whether a certain young- 
one ster possesses the virtues, moral and intellectual, neces- 
y be sary for religious life. But Sisters and priests, and, for 
n of that matter, all counselors find difficult the following 
case. 
love Mary, who is in first year college, is attractive, intel- 
und ligent, and vivacious. From the fifth grade onward she 
ss to has had the idea that she would like to be a Sister. 
sixth She dated one youngster during the last two years of 
vine. high school, but not frequently, and with no intention 
God, of becoming serious. In the last few months, however, 
rg to he has become serious about her, and she finds herself 
from more and more:attracted by him. Yet she feels that she 
should be a Sister. All this she told me, and requested 
e of that I tell her what to do. 
dif I requested that she stop dating the boy temporarily 
re of until she could think through the decision of vocation. 
ative I went over the meaning of both religious life and mar- 
ping tiage, using the encyclical of Pius XII on H oly Virgin- 
ature ity to illustrate the right motivation of virginity. I 
egret § pointed out that she had the basic qualities for either 
: . condition of life, but that she alone had to make the 





choice. Already she was a daily communicant, and I 
worked out for her a plan of life which included daily 
Mass, meditation, the rosary, and some spiritual read- 
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Students at McNicholas (co-ed) High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, can be credited with 

giving inpetus to an idea conceived by someone 
else: Frank Ryan, one of the editors of the 
Louisville Record. America, last November, 

carried a note of his suggestion for a 

club in all schools to be named the 

Polywog Club. He explained the “poly” as Greek 
for many (many boys and girls “on the string”) 
and the “wogs” as initials of “we oppose going 
steady.” The officers shown tell of their having 

a priest moderator, and no dues, no meetings, but 
only one promise—not to go steady. Two thirds of 
the school have signed up. For the Polywoggers 
they have planned a dateless school dance 

with special program dances. Left to right, the 
officers are John Penker, Betsy Donovan, 

Leanne Cartwright, and Mike McEvoy. 


ing. This plan she followed for five weeks, and at the 
end of that time she came to me and said that she had 
decided in favor of marriage. 

Knowing what thought she had given to the subject, 
I questioned her no further. This I considered a modi- 
fied form of client-centered therapy. It is possible that 
if I had had the opportunity to discuss this question a 
year earlier with the young lady, the choice might 
have been for the religious life. A year earlier she was 
not so serious and emotional about her boyfriend. But 
I had to deal with her as she was when she came to 
me. One thing is certain. Girls who discover them- 
selves drawn to the religious life should be discouraged 
from any form of steady dating. For the case given is 
one of several I have treated in the past two years. 
A vocation can be lost. 


Variation of Techniques 


Finally, there are times in vocational counseling 
when the counselor decides to shake the client up a 
little. Here is a young lady, out of high school three 
years, who cannot make up her mind to embrace the 
religious life. She has been keeping company with a 
boy who is very fond of her, but she claims that she 

(Continued on page 530) 
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LOCATION 

The College is situated in the City of New Rochelle, sufficiently 
near the City of New York to avail of its resources and facilities, 
and sufficiently remote from it to enjoy the advantages of life 
in one of the most attractive suburbs of that great city. Not 
the least of the advantages of its location is the charm of its 
setting in a peaceful and dignified environment conducive to 
the creation of the academic atmosphere. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


Iona College is chartered, empowered to grant degrees, and has 
its courses of study registered by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. It is accredited by the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
It is a member of the American Council on Education, the 
Association of American Colleges, the Association of Colleges 
and Universities of the State of New York, the Conference of 
Catholic Colleges and Universities of the State of New York, 
the New York State Association of Colleges of Business Admin- 
istration, is a constituent member of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, and is affiliated with The Catholic 
University of America. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


Bearing in mind the words of Pope Pius XI—“The true product 
of Christian Education is the supernatural man who thinks, 
judges, and acts in accord with right reason illumined by the 
supernatural light of the example and teaching of Christ,” Iona 
College has for its primary objective the formation of the “true 


Iona College 


Iona College, a liberal arts college for men, was founded by 
the Christian Brothers of Ireland with the approval of His 
Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
and was incorporated by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York on July 19, 1940. 


and perfect Christian.” This it aims to achieve by imparting 
the knowledge essential to a liberal education; by celal 
in fine, the educated man possessed of broad knowledge, a 
trained mind, and a Christian philosophy of life. 

Since the student must in later life pursue some remunerative 
occupation while at the same time developing the special gifts 
and aptitudes with which he has been endowed by God, the 
College must strive to prepare the student for most effective 
work in his chosen field. 


FACULTY 


Christian Brothers of Ireland; lay officers of instruction. 


LIBRARY 
46,000 volumes; 350 periodicals; audio-visual facilities; micro- 
films. 


DEGREES 

The College offers courses of instruction leading to three de- 
grees: Bachelor or Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor 
Business Administration. In all three divisions a basic cul 
core is required in the first two years. In the remaining years 
systematic training in specialized fields is paralleled with courses 
in Philosophy and Religion. 


DIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 
Division-of Arts: 
1. Language and Literature: English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Greek, Latin. 
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9, Philosophy. 

3. Religion. : 

4. Social Studies: Economics, Education, Fine Arts, His- 

tory and Political Science, Psychology, Sociology. 

Division of Business Administration: Accounting, Business Ad- 

ministration, Business Law, Finance, Marketing, Retailing. 
Division of Science and Mathematics: Biology, Chemistry, 

Mathematics, Physics. 


N.B.: Premedical, predental and prelegal programs are offered. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: Freshman Week, Orientation Pro- 
gram, Advisory Program, individual guidance, vocational 
guidance, career lectures, Placement Bureau, annual re- 
treat, veterans and selective service advisement, graduate 
scholarship and fellowship advisement, formal and informal 
social functions. 

College Societies and Clubs: Student Council, Coordinated Ac- 
tivities Council, National Federation of Catholic Students, 
La Societa Italiana, Gaelic Society, Les Chevaliers de 
Columbe, Spanish Club, German Club, Iona Players, 
Literary Society, Tara Knights Society, Forensic Council, 
Philosophy Society, Business Clubs, Da Vinci Society, Pre- 
legal Guild, Glee Club, religious societies. 

Student Publications: Ionian (weekly newspaper), The Cor- 
nelian (literary magazine), The Icann (yearbook). 

Athletics: Intramural and intercollegiate sports include basket- 
ball, baseball, cross-country, track and field, golf, bowling, 
handball, tennis. This program is under the direction of 
the Faculty Committee on Athletics. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application for admission is to be made on the official College 
application blank which will be mailed on request directed to 
Director of Admissions, Iona College, New Rochelle, N. Y. After 
the student has filled out those sections which he must complete, 
the application form is given to the Principal of the high school 
who will fill in the remainder and return to Iona College. 
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Sixteen acceptable units are required for admission. The fol- 
lowing are required subjects and units: English (4); American 
History (1); Social Studies (1); Foreign Language (2 units in 
same Sinaia’ Natural Science (1); Mathematics (2). 
Each applicant is required to take at least the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board, complete 
information on which may be secured from the Iona College 
Admissions Office. 

After high-school grades and examination results have been 
examined, the student is requested to appear at the College 
for a counseling interview. On the day of registration each 
ee is required to return a health report on a form sup- 
plied by the College. 

The College is prepared to meet the needs of students who wish 
to transfer from another college, who wish to take only certain 
courses for credit, as well as for non-matriculating students. 
Information on admission procedures may be obtained from the 
Director of Admissions. 


EXPENSES 


Matriculation Fee (payable once) 

Tuition per credit hour (regular sessions ) 

Tuition per credit hour (summer and evening 
sessions ) 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTS-IN-AID 


Competitive Scholarships: Twelve full four-year scholarships 
are available to freshmen each year. These awards are made 
on the bases of the College Board aptitude and achievement 
tests, to be taken in January or March, high school records, 
personal qualifications, need, and personal interview. 

Certain high schools in the New York area have the privilege 
of annually appointing an honor graduate to Iona College. There 
are thirteen such full scholarships. 

Grants-in-Aid: Non-competitive grants-in-aid are awarded to 
students in good standing on the basis of financial need. These 
are limited by available funds. 

Information on scholarships and other student aid may be 
obtained by writing the Chairman, Committee on Scholarships. 
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By SISTER AGNES DE SALES, S.C.H. 


St. Ann's Convent, Glace Bay, Nova Scotia 


‘Two To 


While marriage guidance on any level rightfully begins with 
the Church's teachings, the home economics department can 
offer pupils much to prepare themselves for marriage. The 
teacher of home economics will do well, the author holds, to 
confine herself to a study of marriage on the basis of the 
natural law. The sacramental aspect is within the scope of 
the religion class. 


Sister Agnes de Sales is a teacher of home economics and 
principal of the department at St. Ann's High School. She 
majored in the subject at Mt. St. Vincent College, Halifax 
(B.S.) and at Simmons College, Boston, Mass. (M.A.). She 
has taught the subject on the junior and senior high school 
levels in public schools of Nova Scotia for twenty-four years. 


MARRIAGE IS UPPERMOST in the minds of the girls whom 
we teach. Life and their social contacts have condi- 
tioned them. Radio, movies, television, and newspapers 
glorify the natural aspects of the marital state. We are 
faced with the problem of presenting the teaching of 
the Church on the subject, and in our turn, adding a 
little glamour to the supernatural aspect of marriage. 
Herein, we shall show how the Church’s teaching may 
be incorporated into the present home economics 
course under the name of “Guidance.” Even teachers 
of sophomores can do this, perhaps should do this, 
since as everyone knows the average high school senior 
is within five years of marriage and the average sopho- 
more therefore is within seven years. 


Begin with Church's Teaching 


Any induction into marriage guidance on any level 
should begin with the Church’s teaching. Even sopho- 
mores can ponder the words of Pope Pius XI, who in 
his encyclical, On Christian Marriage, has this to say: 


Matrimony was not instituted or restored by 
man but by God; not by man were the laws made 
to strengthen and confirm and elevate it, but by 
God, the author of nature, and by Christ by whom 
nature was redeemed, and hence these laws can- 
not be subject to any human decree or to any 
contrary pact even of the spouses themselves.! 


Every Catholic knows that the Christian family is 
a supernatural institution founded upon the natural 
law. Margaret Fletcher, in The Christian Family, gives 
as the characteristics of the Christian family the 
following: 


(a) the permanent union of one man with one 
woman; 

(b) the moral and spiritual equality of the man 
and woman, who are bound by the same 


obligation of fidelity, the one to the other, 


Get Ready 


and both are called to a life of absolute 
chasity in regard to other men and women 
respectively; 

(c) the sacramental nature of the marriage con- 
tract, whereby special supernatural help is 
given to the founders of a family to enable 
them to live in amity and discharge the duties 
of their state; 

(d) the realization of the supernatural destiny 
of the children born of the marriage.” 


Five-Week Study 


The teacher of home economics will do well to 
confine herself to a study of marriage on the basis of 
the natural law, rather than touching its sacramental 
aspect, since this is within the scope of the religion 
classes. This study should take at least five weeks, 
Each week will have one double period consisting of 
two hours and one period of three quarter hour length. 
The topics to be discussed should be highlighted with 
demonstrations, speakers, and practical work which 
would make it more meaningful to the pupils. A pre- 
school party at Christmas gives the girls some experi- 
ence in entertaining small children. Soft toys could be 
made to show that gifts made at home are acceptable, 
and tree ornaments may be of an edible variety. A 
librarian could be invited to speak on children’s litera- 
ture, with a demonstration of suitable books. The 
money management lesson could be enriched by hay- 
ing either a banker or some other member of the com- 
munity speak on saving and spending money. A young 
mother may be asked to speak on how she has started 
traditions and religious customs in her beginning 
family. Lawyers, welfare workers, musicians, housing 
experts, and successful homemakers in the community 
can be brought in the classroom, to give the girls an 
appreciation of the scope of Christian Family Living. 


Girl in Teens an Idealist 


We must keep in mind that the girl in her teens is 
an idealist. Through her conditioning by mass media of 
communication, she wants her life to be as successful 
as the Hollywood star’s seems to be. We have to give 
her the equipment to make this success possible. We 
have to assure her that men and women were meant by 
God to work out their salvation, and to raise them- 
selves to God using the Sacrament of Matrimony as @ 
lever. Only in this way will the girl with a vocation t0 
the married life write the final chapter to her own 
successful love story. 

It must be noted that this success story began before 
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either the man or woman enter adolescence. Even 
before this time, they were bound by natural law to be 
chaste. The natural law, as Father Gerald Kelly points 
out in Modern Youth and Chasity, binds all persons 
under all circumstances. Father Gerald Vann says so 
pithily, “The thing is not wrong because it is forbid- 
den, it is forbidden because it is wrong.” Whenever 
man has been foolish enough to think that certain 
exceptions are permissible, moral chaos has been the 
result. 


Warn Against Threats 


There are many threats to conjugal happiness that 
must be warned against. Improvident use of money, 
women working when not obliged by necessity, lack 
of skills in domestic arts, represent a challenge to the 
stability of the home. All these points can be referred 
to in the unit and discussed fully. For most women 
the most important thing in life is to make a home, 
homelike. Drink and adultery, as disorganizing ele- 
ments in the middle and later years of marriage, are 
strikingly brought out by many writers in the field of 
sociology. These may be the subject of a talk by a 
welfare worker. 

The Catholic young man and woman have prob- 
lems to face and decisions to make which will not 
trouble many of their non-Catholic friends. We can 
reduce these to three, pre-marital troubles, problems 
upsetting the young couple in a predominantly Prot- 
estant culture, and problems of those in their sunset 


years. It has been estimated that today, the average 
couple can look forward to twenty-five to thirty years 
together after the youngest child leaves home. This 
indicates that men and women in the sunrise years 
should plan carefully for the sunset years. Hobbies, 
inculeation of good reading habits, and a study of 
controlled use of time would seem to be indicated here. 


Basic Functions 


It is well to keep the two basic functions of the 
family in mind. First it controls sexual behavior for 
purposes of reproduction, and second, it provides for 
the organic and social development of the offspring. 
The young of mankind, unlike the animal, requires a 
long period of dependence upon parents’ love and 
care, before it reaches total self-sufficiency. A study of 
the child in the family should be made, ending in a 
pre-school party which will give opportunity to study 
the child’s reaction to stories, films, food, games, toys, 
and music. This should be followed by evaluation and 
group discussion. 

A problem, incident to this unit, which could be 
handled best by a priest, is the couple’s youth, at 
marriage, and the forced marriage. In speaking of the 
Tespective ages of the couple, Father Thomas states 
that maturity is not necessarily related to age, as age at 
Mmatriage varies with culture, race, and social class. If 
youth is forced to meet and fulfill obligations in life 
earlier than the usual age in his group, he is usually 
unprepared for his role.t This problem ordinarily goes 


hand in hand with the second, that of the forced 
marriage. Statistics quoted are startling for the number 
of men and girls married while still in their teens. 
Chaste courtship should be stressed. Both parents and 
religion must cooperate here. 


Teach by Implication 


It is obvious that some of the activities formerly 
carried on in the home, have been taken over by out- 
side institutions. Most family functions have undergone 
some modifications. This is due to the gradual release 
of these functions by the family. These must be re- 
sumed since inherent in the very nature of the family 
is the obligation to provide that type of training re- 
quired by the child for its development into the status 
of Christian manhood. This is a ripe field for the stu- 
dent of Christian Family Living. One way in which 
we could teach by implication, rather than precept, 
would be by inviting an outstanding mother of the 
parish to come in and share her secret for successful 
family participation in religious and secular living. 
Again, a young mother would have much to offer, as 
she recounts her endeavors to build up traditions in 
her little home. It might even be possible to have a 
panel of several mothers on this same topic. Besides 
bringing inspiration to your classes, it would add parish 
interest in what you are trying to accomplish. 

Some time should be allowed the girls to evaluate 
critically what this course means to them. 


School Not Terminal 


When every phase, for which there is time, has been 
covered, the pupils should be impressed with the fact 
that high school is not terminal education. Boys 
should be given an education which will fit them for 
the great role in life that God has entrusted to them, 
of being husband, father, and breadwinner, such edu- 
cation being of a professional or technical type. Girls, 
according to Doctor Lynn White of Mills College, in 


The smiles register the thrill of ownership as 
Notre Dame Academy, Omaha, Nebraska, 
begins to operate its own school bus. 












Educating our Daughters, need an education suited to 
their ultimate place in life and their aptitudes.® In a 
light tone with heavy implications, Dr. White states 
his theory that women need a very different education 
from their brothers. He implies that it should include 
home economics courses, if not wholly, then cer- 
tainly in part. Both men and women are meant by God 
to build and sustain good homes, but it is the woman 
who is the homemaker. As Doctor Thomas Shields 
says in his Education of Women, 


education implies the growth and development of 
all the faculties of mind and heart, but this surely 
does not mean the molding of unlike natures into 
a superficial resemblance to each other.® 


Only for the gifted few, should education of both be 
similar. 

Homes, as Jennie Rowntree says in Tomorrow's 
Homes and Home Economics,’ are places to express 
ourselves lovingly in work and play. They provide 
acceptable outlets for tensions. Happy homes are de- 
mocracy’s best schools. Education of the home-builder 
is necessary, that the home may function fully. 

This subject of guidance is woven into the whole 
philosophy of home economics education. It is built 
on the realization that man is created to the image of 
God, to know, love, and serve Him in this world, and 
to be happy with Him forever in eternity. There, we 
shall, as Gerald Vann says so beautifully, 


see Him as He is, and all things in Him in their 
glory, and so we shall know at last complete one- 
ness for which we have been so long unsuccess- 
fully striving, because in the fullness of the God- 
head, we shall find at last that there is nothing 
that we cannot love. We shall have at last attained 
our goal, for to help all created things is the meas- 
ure of our responsibility—to be helped by all, the 
measure of our hope.® 


1 Joseph Husslein, S.J. (ed.) Social Wellsprings ( Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1949), p. 126. 
* Margaret Fictcher, The - auc Family (New York: 
Catholic Social Guild n.d.), p 
ae Vann, The Heart of fies (London: Centenary Press, 
1944), p 101. 
ei ata Thomas, The American Family (New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hal 1956), p. 
®* Lynn White, iin our Daughters (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950), p. 86. 
* Thomas Shields, The Education of Women (New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1907), p. 281. 
Jennie Rowntree, Tomorrow's Home and Home Economics 
(Washington: American Home Economics Association, 1953). 
* Gerald Vann, The Heart of Man (London: The Centenary 
Press, 1944), p. 190. 





Counseling Is an Art 
(Continued from page 525) 


is not serious about him and that she has informed 
him to that effect. But she still continues to see him 
occasionally. 

To her I gave advice similar to that above, adding, 
however, that I felt she was afraid to take a chance 
on the religious life. Everything she told me pointed 
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to the grace of a vocation, and I have urged her ty 
pick out a religious order and to go away soon. 


Conclusions about Counseling 


It should be noted that in the last analysis, counsel. 
ing is a form of adaptation of the counselor to the 
counseled. One varies his approach as he comes tp 
see the vast differences in personalities. He may vary 
his technique even with the same person from time 
to time, depending upon what seems most effective 
in the way of guidance. He is ready to admit that he 
has made mistakes in the methods he has used, and 
that he is determined to profit by them in the future, 

More specifically, on the high school level the range 
of applicability of client-centered* therapy is quite 
narrow. Most youngsters are normal and need diag. 
nosis and information rather than therapy. It seems, 
however, that a modified form of client-centered 
therapy may be used in those cases where emotional 
problems are paramount. In short, the Catholic coun. 
selor tries to integrate his knowledge of theology and 
philosophy with his study of the individual in the 
counseling situation. He is not adverse to a prudent 
use of client-centered therapy, but he insists also that 
in dogmatic and moral questions he must be prudently 
and gently directive. Finally, there is one thing that 
he does everyday for his clients, although he cannot 
measure its effects. He prays that the Holy Spirit will 
infuse into their hearts the gift of counsel. 


Shenton Host To the NCEA 


(Continued from page 499) 


official sessions take place in the three and one-half 
day convention of educators. The 500 exhibits afford 
an excellent opportunity to all delegates and visitors to 
inspect modern educational equipment and material. 
The era of expansion continues, and with it come the 
problems of providing school rooms and teachers for 
the increasing pupil population of the country. Those 
attending even one day of the convention must carry 
away knowledge and inspiration. Veteran teachers 
form a resolve to pray with renewed fervor for an 
increase in the number of laborers in the Lord’s vine- 
yard. We express our gratitude particularly to the army 
of lay teachers who are giving, with a high sense of 
consecration, their best service to the cause of Cath 
olic education. 

All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic 
educational work are invited to become members of 
the National Catholic Educational Association, 4 
powerful influence in favor of religious education in 
America. Why not become a member (annual fee 
$4.00) by writing to the General Office, NCEA, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C? 
Every member receives the quarterly bulletin pub 
lished by the Association. The August bulletin, called 
the Proceedings, will contain in edited form all the 
papers presented in the sessions of this Convention. 
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HOLT SCIENCE PROGRAM 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Davis, Burnett, and Gress: SCIENCE (1957) 
Moon, Mann, and Otte: MODERN BIOLOGY (1956) 
Otto, Julian, and Tether: MODERN HEALTH (1955) 

Dull, Brooks, and Metcalfe: MODERN CHEMISTRY (1954) 
Dull, Metcalfe, and Brooks: MODERN PHYSICS (1955) 
Special-Purpose Books for Differentiated 
Nonacademic Students 
Fitzpatrick and Bain: LIVING THINGS (1953) 

Brooks and Tracy: MODERN PHYSICAL SCIENCE (1957) 


LABORATORY GUIDE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


by Bro. Joseph A. Kuntz, S.M., Ph.D., 
and Bro. Edward J. Dury, A.M., M.S. 


A laboratory manual and guide written especially for Catholic 
high schools for use with any biology textbook. 


Holt science texts are equipped with a complete program of cor- 
relating materials. A series of tests, free of charge, accompanies 
each workbook. Answer books and keys are supplied to in- 
structors. 


Just published in January, 1957! 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


by Schacht and McLennan 
with the editorial guidance of Alice L. Griswold 


Schacht and McLennan Pr rovide the essentials for a basic geometry 
t 


course and also give the best possible preparation for college 
mathematics and the engineering professions. 


In preparing this textbook (developed and tested in their class- 
rooms for many years), the authors were always mindful of the 
tried and tested procedures of the past. In addition, they have 
shared with teachers some special features and techniques which 
have proved successful in their own classrooms and which are con- 
sistent with modern trends in teaching demonstrative geometry. 


You are cordially invited to visit our 
Booth (L-25) at the NCEA Convention 


Leo F. Flatley, Director 
Catholic Schools Division 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York e Chicago ¢ San Francisco 


To ALL NCEA Delegates and Visitors 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


cordially invites you to visit its exhibit 
at Milwaukee, April 23-26 
Inquiries are solicited about the following: 


The Illustrated Catechism 
FATHER McGUIRE’S CATECHISM SERIES 


Official Revised Baltimore Catechism 1941, with Study Helps. 
Illustrated. For the 8 Grades of Elementary School. 


Net 
No. O—SISTER ie 5+ pemngganl S First Communion Catectins 
(Grades 1-2) 50 pa $ .27 
No. ik pve MeGUIRE’ G 
ist 


No. FATHER MeGUIRE’ S" Baltimore “Cetechiam “with” Mas 
(Grades 6-7) 256 pa List 
No. 3—FATHER CONNELI "s Gohisiare Cetechion (Grade 8) 
384 pages...... . Paper List 


Cloth ae 
Syllabus for Father McGuire's Baltimore Catechisms. By Sr. Ma 


Phillip, 48 pages—paper cover 
Gratis on introductory order with adoption of series. 

THE NEW CONFRATERNITY EDITION REVISED BALTIMORE 
CATECHISM No. 3. Official Revised Edition 1949. With Sum- 
marizations of Doctrine and Study Helps by Rev. Francis J. Connell, 

,5.1.D. For use of upper grades, high schools, study clubs, 
etc. 320 pages Paper List 1.04 
Cloth List 1.92 


The Catechism in Story Form 


LIVING MY RELIGION SERIES 
For the 8 Grades of Elementary School 
By Right Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, LL.D., Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, 
.D., Sister Mary Imelda, S.L., A.B., in association with the author of “| Teach 
Catechism’’—Right Rev. r. M. A. Schumacher, M.A., Litt.D. Contains the 
Entire New Baltimore Catechism. Official Revised Confraternity Edition 1941. 
Illustrated throughout in colors and in black and white. 


finer Os HEAVENLY FATHER. 96 pp. Grade 1A paper 
IVING IN GOD'S LOVE. 160 pp. Grade 1B cloth. 

Book 3—tiVvING BY GOD'S LAW. 212 pp. Grade 2 cloth 

Book 3—LIVING IN GOD'S GRACE. 346 pp. Grade 3 cloth. 

Book 4—LIVING FOR GOD. 380 pp. Grade 4 cloth 

Book 5—LIVING THRU GOD'S GIFTS. 354 pp. Grade 5 cloth. 

Book 6—LIVING IN GOD'S CHURCH. 384 pp. Grade 6 cloth. - 

Book 7—LIVING FOR TRIUMPH. 384 pp. Grade 7 cloth 

Book 8—LIVING FOR HOLINESS. Grade 8 cloth 

SYLLABUS AND TEACHER'S MANUAL for Primer and Books 


The Catechism Applied to Life Situations 
THE LAUX RELIGION COURSE 


A Four Volume Series Covering the Four Years of High School 
By Rev. John Laux, M.A. 

The papers of the series is to present in accordance with modern pedagogical 
standards and the requirements of Catholic High Schools the truth of the 
Catholic Religion. Extreme technicality and oversimplicity have been avoided. 
The course is based on the division and order of the larger Baltimore Catechism, 
save that the Catechetical Method is not followed. Each part follows logically 
and the inter-dependence of the various doctrines is clearly shown. Vol. 1, 
net, 72¢, Vol. 2, net 75¢, Vols. 3, 4, net each 78¢. 


Aan Illustrated Story of the Catholic Church 
CHURCH HISTORY 
For Upper High School Classes 

By Rev. John Laux, M.A. 
A complete history of the Catholic Church to the present day, with 125 illus- 
trations, 8 maps, summaries and tables. It contains many excerpts from Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church and from the various councils. This text-book may 
either be used as a basic text for a one or two year course in Church History in 


junior and senior classes, or its study may be correlated with the texts in doctrine 
throughout the four years. 621 pages. Net $2.37 


A Reliable Guide fo the Treasures of the Scriptures 
INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE 


For Upper High School Classes 
By Rev. John Laux, M.A. 
The author treats of the Nature, Origin and Purpose of the Bible. He points 
out the Bible's literary and poetic excellence. He analyzes each book, gives 
an account of its author and presents the most interesting portion for the student's 
reading. Each chapter is followed by suggestions for study, including projects 
and questions. Will serve for a 1 or 2 year special course in Sacred Scripture 
in Junior and Senior years. Illustrated, 326 pages. Net $2.16 


A Scientific Exposition of Catholic Doctrine 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY SERIES 
By Rev. F. X. Doyle, $.J.; Rev. Thomas B. Chetwood, S.J.; 


Rev. Charles G. Herzog, S.J. 


A four-volume series covering the four years of college 
A thorough ood scientific explanation of Catholic Doctrine. It covers the 


entire body of Dogma, correlated with Moral Theology, arranged and presented 
in textbook form. 4 Vols., each, net $2.40 


At your local bookstore or from 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
Telephone: ORegon 5-7050 
BOSTON 10 e CHICAGO 6 e CINCINNATI 1 e SAN FRANCISCO 3 





on display 
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e THE SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES (grd. 1-8*) 
by We. D. SHetpon, Queenie B. Mitts, Mary C. Austin, Rosert A. McCracken, 


and nine contributing authors 


Ready for classroom use—the series that talks with children 
(*Books for grades 7 and 8 will be available in 1958) 


HAPPY TIMES WITH PHONICS 


Books 1, 2, 3 by LoLA MERLE THOMPSON 


FIRST YEAR LATIN, SmitH-THompson 


SECOND YEAR LATIN, Scupper 


Long-time leaders in the field—revised by CHARLES JENNEY, JR. 


MASTER RECORDINGS IN MODERN LITERATURE, Albums | and Il 


“Excellent means for an appreciative understanding of poetry ... 
readings superbly done,” writes Sister Leonard Marie of 
St. Agnes Academic School, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Representatives: Ray Quinn, Jack Meighan, Carl Cappo, Tom Woods 
Jim McLaughlin (new Catholic Editor) 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Boston e Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


e Chicago e Atlanta e Dallas e San Francisco 





You can teach him 


faster 


Without exception — in controlled tests, the 
groups taught reading by tachistoscopic methods 
have far outdistanced the control groups. 


No other teaching procedure has ever had such 
unanimous approval from research and controlled 
experimentation, as has been accorded the Keystone 
Tachistoscopic Services. 


Reports of these Studies will be sent on Request. 
Write to Keystone View Company, Meadville, 
Penna. 


KEYSTONE Tachistoscopic Services have proved especially 
effective as aids in REMEDIAL and DEVELOPMENTAL 
READING, TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, BOOK- 
KEEPING, CLERICAL TRAINING, 
MUSIC, ARITHMETIC. 


STANDARD TESTS 
NATIONAL APTITUDE TESTS 


For Grades 7-12 and College 


ACADEMIC APTITUDE TESTS (Verbal) 
To indicate aptitude for professional work such as law, 
medicine, teaching, etc. 
ACADEMIC APTITUDE TESTS (Non-Verbal) 
To indicate aptitude for engineering, architecture, chemistry and 
other sciences. 


MECHANICAL APTITUDE TESTS 
To indicate fitness for skilled trades. 


CLERICAL APTITUDE TESTS 
To indicate fitness for clerical and office work 


INVENTORY OF VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Indicates clearly major and minor occupational interests. 
Specimen any Aptitude Test 50c 
LIFE ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY 
Specimen with manual 75c 


PICTOGRAPHIC SELF RATING SCALE—Secondary Schools and 
Comene. This Scale contains three ry defined factors: 
. Feelings about comprehension. 2. Interestand 3. Participation. 


aa NATIONAL APTITUDE oie GIVE A RELIABLE PICTURE 
OF A STUDENT?’S capabilities for certain types of work in which he 
has a good chance of success. 


Give your students the help they need. Don’t guess—Test. 


NATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
Separate tests in the principal Elementary and Secondary school sub- 
jects and Battery Tests for Grades 4-6, 7-9 and 6-8. 


NEW TESTS 
Intermediate Battery, Grades 4-6 
Advanced Battery, Grades 7-9 

Reading Comprehension, Grades 4-6 and 4-9 

Health Knowledge Test for College Freshmen 
Specimen Set Elementary School Tests 
Specimen Set Secon School Tests 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 





TEACHER TO TEACHER 
IN BRIEF 


THE WEAKEST LINK 


By Sister Margaret Eugene, C.S.J., 

St. Joseph Academy, 2307 S. Lind- 

bergh Blvd., St. Louis 22, Missouri 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS in America are 
staffed by the most highly educated 
faculties in the history of our 
country. State requirements for 
teachers are continually rising. 
Sisters in sundry habits color our 
Catholic university campuses from 
June to August and every Mother- 
house has its busy classrooms and 
libraries during the same months. 
From this it should follow that the 
students who are products of our 
schools be superior to those of the 
past. But teachers universally ad- 
mit that this is not the case. In a 
recent address, President A. Whit- 
ney Griswold of Yale declared that 
the weakest link in the chain of 
American education is secondary 
education. He was concerned with 
the poor college performance of 
many students. And a national vo- 
cation director recently remarked 
the need for minor seminaries be- 
cause high school graduates uni- 
versally emerge ill-prepared for go- 
ing into priesthood education. 


Platform and Material 
Not Wrong 


All of this is too bad. There is 
nothing essentially wrong with the 
platform and there is certainly 
nothing wrong with the material 
before us. 

Of course there are many factors 
which may contribute to the weak- 
ness of secondary education today. 
First, in our effort to simplify our 
courses, in order to reach all who 
come to us, ranging in mental 
ability from seventy to one hundred 
fifty, there is danger that we de- 


Sister Margaret Eugene teaches home eco- 
lee cone ie - pet both at 
ntbon ollege (B.A.) and at St. Louis 
University (M.A). 
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scend to a mediocre program serv- 
ing no specific purpose. Second, 
and this probably stems from the 
first, the student's own attitude is 
often not conducive to learning. 
The complaint, “I wasn't chal- 
legend,” is the common denomina- 
tor of at least fifty per cent of the 
comments on high school educa- 
tion today. It is the unkindest cut 
of all for any teacher who has even 
the faintest idea of the depths there 
are in truth we could be teaching. 


Teach Them to Think 


One of the most important pur- 
poses of education is to teach stu- 
dents to think. This involves draw- 
ing upon past experiences of one- 
self or others, the study of data, the 
arrival at principles. Factual know]- 
edge is a necessary tool for think- 
ing; otherwise one would be con- 
tinually referring to the original 
sources which would entail great 
waste of time. Therefore, there 
must be learning of facts, as well as 
the “how” of the thinking process. 
The too helpful teacher does more 
harm than good in this phase of 
education. Frequently for lack of 
time, or because it is less bother, 
or because students may not come 
up immediately with the right an- 
swer, the teacher does the thinking 
for the class. 

Contributing to the same 
thought-inertia but from the oppo- 
site direction is the overdose of 
student planning sometimes advo- 
cated. The teacher, obviously, was 
the person hired to man the plat- 
form. 

There seems to be a lack of re- 
sponsibility and concern for edu- 
cation on the part of our students. 
The same youngster who wants to 
win all the basketball games is 
satisfied merely to “get by” in the 
classroom. Some are interested only 
in those subjects which will be “of 
use” in a particular employment 








Christ 


of 
St. John 
of the Cross 


by Salvador Dali 


(The original was purchased at the 
somewhat fabulous price of $82,000.) 


Color Reproduction, 14” X 8” $ 3.00 
Color Reproduction, 28”  151/2”. .$12.00 
Add 75¢ to cover packing 
and postage. 

° 
Color Reproduction, 14” x 8”, perma- 
nently treated to approximate the original; 
framed in a 1” antique silver moulding, 
without glass. $11.00 
Add $1.00 to cover packing 
and postage. 
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framed in a 2” antique silver moulding, 
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CATHOLIC ART EDUCATION 


“The finest traditional and 
contemporary Christian art’’ 


BLAUVELT 7, NEW YORK 





Choral Robes in beautiful colors for: 


@ VESPERS AND HOLY DAYS 

@ PROCESSIONALS 

@ MAY CROWNINGS 
At all occasions your school and Church Choir enrobed in colorful fabrics 
by MOORE, adds an impressive note of beauty. 


New MOORE fabrics now available, woven from color-locked Chromspun yarn 
for life-of-the-fabric, guaranteed, color-fastness to light, air impurities, perspira- 
tion, cleaning, moths and mildew. Wonderfully lightweight. Easy to match as 


your Choir grows. 
Write for Fabric Selector SR6 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St. Chicago 13, Ill. Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone: EVergreen 3-2801 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 
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Play-Party 
Singing-Games 


Ed Durlacher’s “Talk-Through; Folk Dances 


Walk-Through” System of Sim- SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
lified Progressive Instruction, 
followed by the Suaghite Sunn. P.O. Box646 Freeport, N. Y. 
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Mail coupon for FREE brochure on all Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids 
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after graduation and look askang 
at any course which does ‘ng 
openly serve this purpose. 

If these accusations are 
somewhere along the line it is the 
teacher’s fault. Somewhere in the 
process of their education these sty. 
dents were little children with new 
tablets and pencils and the shine of 
the eternal delight in learning gy 
their faces. 


Application in Home Economic 
from Other Fields 


I am a home economics teacher 
a member of a department often 
accused of weakening the link, and 
it has been my experience that 
many girls come into certain 
courses, not because they want to 
acquire useful skill, but because 
they are seeking easy credits. Ty 
meet them, the teacher with 
self-respect at all must have her 
eyes on a goal. First of all, since 
life is an integrated thing and we 
frequently call our courses “Family 
Living,” there should be as many 
applications made from other fields 
as possible. For example, scientific 
principles, especially from chem- 
istry, may be used to advantage, 
The laboratory experience of one 
class can be brought to bear upon 
the practical working out of things 
in another. 

Second, basic art principles have 
a place in every phase of home eco- 
nomics. If these are properly re- 
lated to textiles, clothing, dress de- 
sign, home decoration, and meal 
planning, they will have a real cul 


| tural value and will add to the joy 
| of everyday living. Finding the 
| basic art principles ought to in 


volve a good but simple bibliog- 
raphy of articles which will mean 
reading, thinking, summarizing. 
Probably the greatest aid to the 
study of human relations, family 
life, and personality development is 
literature. The home economics 
teacher can draw upon an almost 
unlimited variety of books and 
magazines. In both fiction and biog- 


| raphy we will find wonderful m- 
| terial for class reports and dis- 


cussions. A widely diversified reat- 
ing program will provide selections 
at reading levels which will serve 
all members of the class. Charles 
Dickens, Sigrid Undset, Willa 
Cather, Kate Seredy, Laura In 

Wilder, Helen Keller, Bess Streeter 
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Aldrich, Rose Wilder Lane, are 
only a few of the authors upon 
whose works we can draw. The 
English class has no picket fence 
around the 800 section of the 
library. Not the least of the goods 
to be derived from such a pro- 
gram is the beginning of good read- 
ing habits which will be a real 
asset to family life. And great books 
help challenge both great thinking 
and great living. 


Nor Minimize the Skills 


Nor do we need to minimize the 
skills. We have the right to de- 
mand a certain perfection in the 
foods and clothing classes. That 
demand can be a part of the chal- 
lenge every student really wants. 
Not all can achieve at the same rate 
or reach the same high level but 
all can work to their capacity know- 
ing there is a goal. 

If each teacher—not the home 
economics teacher alone—attacks 
his own specific problem and in- 
jects into his own program all that 
he can to promote intellectual, so- 
cial, moral, physical, and emotional 
growth, the whole picture of sec- 
ondary education will be changed. 
It will no longer be deserving of 
the label, “weakest link.” Students 
will be students if we let them. The 
teacher is still the most important 
factor in education. 


HISTORY RELIVED 


By Sister Mary Donna, S.S.N.D., St. 

John School, 311 N. Walnut St., 

Marshfield, Wisconsin 
METHODS OF TEACHING HISTORY IN 
this ever-changing world are as 
numerous as its dates, and as belig- 
erent as its battles. Whether of the 
ancient, medieval or modern school 
of thought, educators, I believe, 
are quite universal in proclaiming 
that history must become as alive 
and proximate in the minds of our 
pupils as is TV. Therefore, I rea- 
soned, history teaching antennaed 
to TV would induct electronic ef- 
fectiveness to otherwise cemeterial 
somnia. 


Sister Mary Donna, a product of Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee, teaches grade seven. 
She draws on eleven years of experience in 
upper and middle grades. Several pictures 
showing her pupils in action arrived too late 
to accompany this article. We shall include 
them in the next issue. 
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This, then, was the impetus that 
resulted in the following legsoq 
plan: a lesson plan that is 
terned to some extent on the uni 
system. According to this plan, his. 
tory is studied, not page by page 
but rather, in timely periods such 
as units or chapters. 

One or two weeks, depending on 


| the length of the chapter, is the 


usual time allotment given for the 


| study of a chapter. 


The day on which a new chapter 
is begun, the teacher gives a gep. 
eral survey of the chapter; shows 


| its relation to chapters already 


studied; and then points out prin. 
ciple highlights contained in this 
new chapter. 

Pupils are then permitted to read 
the entire chapter silently. This 
silent reading period is followed by 
a class discussion of the chapter 
better to assimilate the material 
contained therein. 

Papers are then distributed 
which contain six or eight topics 


to be studied. The student checks 


| the topic he prefers to work out, 


also stating his second and third 
choice. As many groups are then 
formed as there are major topics, 
The students are placed in groups 
of their own choosing whenever 
possible. 


| Groups Elect Own Chairmen 


Each group elects its own chair- 


| man and plans the activities, proj- 
| ects, etc., by which it will demon- 
| strate its topic to the class. While 
| these group meetings are in prog- 
| ress, the teacher moves from group 


to group, advising, answering ques- 
tions, suggesting activities to hesi- 
tant groups (usually students and 


| activities need to be held in check 
| rather than urged on) and, finally, 
| placing her stamp of approval. 


On the day designated, the final 
demonstration takes place with 
each group in turn contributing its 
share to the instruction of the en 


| tire class. The chairman of each 


group climaxes that particular 
group’s performance with an item 
ized account of all references used 
by his group. 

A few projects and activities used 
by our seventh graders during the 
past year that were present 
the zeal of a Jefferson and recei 
with the enthusiasm of a H 
are: 
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Choose Your Category 


“Choose Your Category” was 
modeled after a TV program by 
the same name. Our little group 
had an announcer, a commercial, 
a master of ceremonies, and con- 
testants. The announcer had charge 
of the commercial and of introduc- 
ing the contestants to the audience 
and to the master of ceremonies. 
The chief duty of the master of cer- 
emonies was to ask the contestant 
from which category he wished his 
questions to be taken, and then 
ask the questions. 

If the contestant requested dates, 
historical happenings were told 
him and he was obliged to give 
the correct date. If he requested 
places, important happenings were 
given him and he then would try 
to associate these happenings with 
their corresponding cities, states, 
countries, etc. If persons was the 
category requested, the contestant 
was presented with-important quo- 
tations, characteristics or accom- 
plishments and it now became his 
chore to link these words or actions 
with the person who had spoken 
or performed them. 


The $64,000 Question 


“The $64,000- Question” is an- 
other TV favorite among oldsters 
and youngsters alike and, as was 
to be expected, it also was inte- 
grated into some of our demonstra- 
tions. The group that chose this 
activity had a master of ceremonies, 
a questionnaire and contestants. 

Questions included those about 
historical persons, places, dates, 
and events but the difficulty of the 
questions asked depended upon 
the pecuniary bracket in which the 
contestant was willing to place him- 
self, A low value bracket insured 
a more easily answered question 
than a high value bracket. 

If the contestant answered cor- 
rectly, he could choose to accept 
the amount earned or take a chance 
on increasing it or of losing it by 
tying to answer additional ques- 
tions. (Currency from a monopoly 
game was used as barter. ) 


I've Got a Secret 


‘Ive Got a Secret” is another 
TV show adapted to our study of 
ory. Four volunteers are chosen 
the audience to come to the 

fore, be seated on the chairs pro- 
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vided and to act as identifiers of 
certain historical personages who 
appear singly, whisper their iden- 
tity to the master of ceremonies, 
and then in an audible tone of 
voice give some clue as to whom 
they represent, either by announc- 
ing some great achievement, some 
noted quotation, or some great his- 
torical event in which they played 
an important role. 

A page, in the meantime, walks 
among the audience with a 
placard on which the name of the 
historical personage has _ been 
written so that the audience but 
not the four chosen to be on the 
panel will know the correct an- 
swer. One of the four is then asked 
whether he knows who is repre- 
sented. He may either give an an- 
swer or ask a question pertinent to 
the occasion. If he answers cor- 
rectly, the impersonator leaves 
empty-handed and the next imper- 
sonator comes onstage. If the pan- 
elist asks a question instead of at- 
tempting an answer, it is answered 
by the impersonator. If the panelist 
attempts an answer and this an- 
swer is incorrect, the next person 
on the panel tries to answer. If. his 
answer is correct, the impersonator 
receives the initial payment and 
leaves the stage. If this second an- 
swer is also incorrect, the third 
panelist tries to solve the mystery 
and so on until all four panelists 
have had a chance to answer. The 
impersonator’s purse is increased 
with each panelist’s error. If the 
impersonator can succeed in keep- 
ing his identity hidden from all 
four panelists, he receives the high- 
est amount offered. (Monopoly cur- 
rency may be used here, too. ) 

There are many advantages, I 
believe, in teaching history in this 
manner though certainly, care must 
be taken not to allow the enjoy- 
ment to over-ride the learning 
process. 

Much practice in oral and written 
composition is accomplished. Stu- 
dents are also aided in developing 
the ability for logical thinking and 
correct grammatical usage. Cour- 
tesy toward one another is con- 
stantly in demand. Broad vistas are 
opened for the superior child by 
means of extra reference and en- 
richment, and at the same time 
many opportunities are presented 
to the less gifted child to taste suc- 
cess. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Working Together, The Catholic 
Unified Social Studies, by*Wil- 
liam P. Finley, Alta McIntire, and 
Wilhelmina Hill ( Follett Publish- 
ing Company, 1957; pages 256). 


Working Together was written 
by three authorities in the area of 
social studies: William P. Finley, 
Fordham University; Alta McIntire, 
social studies specialist and con- 
sultant in primary education; and 
Wilhelmina Hill, specialist for so- 
cial science, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. It was prepared under the 
editorial direction of Raymond F. 
McCoy, chairman of the education 
department and dean of the gradu- 
ate school, Xavier University, Cin- 
cinnati. 

This book is an excellent contri- 
bution to the area of social studies 
for children. In it pupils will find 
realistic and valuable content pre- 
sented with fascinating appeal to 
their interests and experiences, and 
they will look forward with antici- 
pation to the activities suggested 
in connection with the respective 
units. 

The book is charmingly illus- 
trated. Pictures in abundance re- 
inforce realistic motivation and pro- 
vide for a wide range of reactions: 
humor, joys of discovery, attitudes 
of appreciation and cooperation, 
and desires to participate in the 
daily life of Christian citizenship. 
A pictorial dictionary of the main 
words is presented at the beginning 
of each unit to develop initial con- 
cepts. This plan is a delightful as- 
sistance to children. It prevents 
the isolated process of reading 
mechanics. 

Working Together presents en- 
vironmental factors of home, school, 
parish, and community in the light 
of vitalized characteristics and 
functions. These environmental 
factors become living laboratories 
for children’s considerations. The 
town, Maplewood, about which 
they are studying is a hypothetical 
one; but the principles of good citi- 
zenship as carried out in it are ap- 
plicable in every location. Wider 
horizons also occur, thus acquaint- 


ing the children with needs in othe, 
areas, especially the mission fields 
The teacher, Sister Ann, in Maple. 
wood, is presented as an ideal fo 
other teachers. Her workaday life 
as a teacher is an inspirational spark 
of practicality within reach of aij 
sincere and capable teachers, js. 
ter Ann teaches the children hoy 
food, shelter, and clothing are oh 
tained, how to work together in q 
complex society, how to grow ip 
Christian social living, and “ty 
understand the unity of all men ip 
the Mystical Body of Christ.” Sister 
Ann gives fascinating examples in 
the application of child psychology 
but all the while in the simple and 
commonplace surroundings of chil. 
dren. 

This book is written for third 
graders. It has seven units of work: 
(1) People Who Make Our Homes 
(2) How We Get Food (3) Where 
We Get Clothing (4) How We 
Travel (5) How We Send and Re. 
ceive Messages (6) Indians in Our 
Land (7) Living in Our Parish. It 
also has a section on Today and 
Long Ago which gives an excellent 
presentation of sequential threads 
of development. The closing sec- 
tion is a message to the teacher. 
Supplementary materials, (1) 
Teachers Guide, and (2) Directed 
Activities (Student's Workbook) 
with Teachers Key are available. 
Dr. Lucu Mary Spivpe, Professor of 

Education and Director of Teacher 


Training, St. John’s University, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. 


As a Living Oak. By Sister M. 
Aurelia Arenth, O.S.F. (Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1956; pages 133; 
price $3). 


The Sisters of Saint Francis o 
Pittsburgh have reason to be 
of the biography of their third 
mother superior as written by Sister 
M. Aurelia. When Sidonia Etzel 
came to the United States from 
Germany immediately after the 
American Civil War, she led 2 
hidden life on her uncle's farm neat 
Butler, Pennsylvania. No om 
dreamed then of the influence she 
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would wield in her adopted coun- 
try. Quiet and unobtrusive in ap- 

ce, Sidonia shocked her new 
friends by her unrelenting decision 
to dedicate her life to God as a 
Franciscan Sister. The young Ger- 


man girl, called by the new name of 
Sister Baptista, showed outstand- 
ing talents and rare foresight even 
as a very young religious. Given the 
responsibilities of bursar, she super- 
vised the construction of additional 
buildings of Saint Francis Hospital 
in Pittsburgh. 

Edified by her holiness and con- 
vinced of her powers of leadership, 
the Sisters of Saint Francis elected 
her as their third mother superior. 
Like the rugged oak, symbol of 
srength and vitality, the new 
mother superior met the challenges 
of her new office bravely. Full of 
faith and hope and with a heart 
overflowing with love, she under- 
took the building of a new mother 
house in Mount Alvernia to ac- 
commodate the increasing number 
of applicants to the order. Today 
in Pittsburgh that building stands 
as a lasting tribute to her sacred 
memory. 

Facing the adverse winds of criti- 
cism and weathering the storms of 
discouragement, Mother Baptista 
expanded the Saint Francis Hospi- 
tal to its present status, one of the 


finest in the country. Under her 
leadership the Franciscan commu- | 


nity became not only one of the 


most important institutes in the | 


diocese of Pittsburgh in the fields 
of teaching and nursing, but also 
spread its branches afar, especially 
in the diocese of Puerto Rico. When 
Mother Baptista died in 1924, she 
had served her order as mother su- 
perior for six terms and was re- 
elected for a seventh term. Her 
valiant life is an example of true 
Franciscan spirituality. 
MorHer Francis Recis ConwELL, 
O.S.U., M.A. 


Radio Television and Basic Elec- 
tronics. By R. L. Oldfield (Ameri- 
can Technical Society, 858 East 
Fifty-Eighth Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois, 1956; pages 342; price 
$4.95). 


_ This is a compact volume survey- 
ing the broad field of electronics. It 
$a text designed to give a com- 


ensive treatment of a vast field. 
The objective of covering such an 
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expanse in one concise work is ad- 
mirably met. 

The author begins by recounting 
a history and development of elec- 
tronics in an introductory chapter. 
The next one-third of the work car- 
ries through the elementary prin- 
ciples of electricity, magnetism and 
electromagnetism, resistance, ca- 
pacitance, inductance, direct and 
alternating currents. This back- 
ground work would be adequate 
for a newcomer to the field. Clear 
illustrations and pictures augment 
the succinct discussion on each 
topic. It would be difficult to find 
the matter covered as well in such 
space. Readers reviewing the field 
or new acquaintances seeking an 
understanding would benefit most. 

Electronics proper is presented 
after the background by way of 
oscillatory circuits and _ electron 
tube discussion. The treatment of 
the electron tube embraces types, 
functional applications, mechanical 
construction, and associated tube 
characteristics. The classical aspects 
of electronics are presented: power 
supplies, amplification, AM and FM 
reception and transmission. These 
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topics, likewise, are detailed 
enough to give plentiful back- 
ground to one surveying the field. 
Chapters on acoustics, microphones 
and loudspeakers are directed to 
the reader by way of giving a 
clearer picture of the above appli- 
cations. 

The work is concluded on a note 
of timeliness in covering high- 
fidelity systems, television, and 
transistors. These are treated at 
length in separate chapters. 

The appendix includes a useful 
glossary of electronics terms, elec- 
tronics formulas and graphical sym- 
bols. The book is comprehensively 
indexed. 

The book is recommended as a 
survey of the field of electronics to 
those with a limited science back- 
ground or as a review for those who 
seek a panoramic view of a vast 
topic. It would serve well as a re- 
fresher for those who have had ex- 
perience and who wish to keep 
apace of an ever advancing field. 
It is timely, accurate, concise. The 
greatest asset is that much is packed 
accurately with clarity into a small 
volume. BrorHEer DeSaces, C.F.X. 


For the Perfectionist! 


At least one of these ATS texts is drawn to 
your specifications 


(|_| American Technical Society’s Drafting 
Giachino-Beukema 


This highly functional work interprets drafting princi- 
ples according to current industrial practices. A 
series of realistic and interesting problems guarantee 
student interest. 
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Papal Social Principles. By 
J. Harte, C.Ss.R., Ph.D. ( 
Publishing Co., 
$3.35). 


Here is a promising candidate fy 
election as a text for courses jg 
Catholic Social Theory. Papal Socigi 
Principles should also prove an eg. 
cellent source for any and all who 
are interested in  authoritatiye 
Catholic social teaching on 
level, formal or informal, adult 
young student. From April 21, 187% 
(date of Leo XIII’s introductory 
encyclical) to 1956 is but 78 years 
but in that period five great 
have written and spoken much and 
well, in hundreds of pronounce 
ments, about every phase of modem 
social problems and the Christian 
solutions. Next to an understanding 
acquaintance with the documents 
themselves, the interested Catholic 
(and we all should be interested) 
will best grasp the papal social 
teachings through reading and 
study of an accurate summary like 
Father Harte’s. His work is a digest 
similar to that furnished by Philip 
Hughes’ The Popes’ New Order 


country. We offer you substantial SAVINGS and 
fast, dependable service on your text, reference, 
and supplementary book needs throughout the 
year. 


A comprehensive text with unusual carry-over value 
into other fields and everyday life, this work is par- 
ticularly valuable in bringing out the basic drafting 
abilities of beginning aie. 


Every book we ship to you comes with our unquali- 
fied guarantee of satisfaction. Ask for our T-57 
catalog. 


Creative Mechanical Drawing—Basic 
Oval S. Harrison 


This book was produced for the creative-minded in- 
structor of unit courses. Basic principles and their 
interrelationship are clearly covered with a minimum 
of text and a maximum of illustrations. 


Use this ad to procure 30-day approval copies of these ex- 
cellent texts. Check off the titles you want to see, and see 
you don't agree that ATS can meet YOUR class requirements. 


AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
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(Macmillan, 1944) which provided 
Father Harte his inspiration and 
model (cf. note, p. 3). 

After an introductory explanation 
of the scope and method of the 
work, the author discusses suc- 


cinctly the nature and authority of | 


various papal pronouncements and 
the consequent obligations they 
may entail. Then follow eleven sec- 


tions of simplified summaries of | 


modern papal teaching on subjects 
varying from the general outlook of 


each Pope’s day (presented in out- | 
lines of the introductory encyclicals | 


of each), to human liberty, the 
family, economic life, education, 


Catholic Action and the lay aposto- | 


late. 


The text stays close to papal | 


principles, but, as the author warns 


us, the book is not a volume of quo- | 


tations, but a summary by Father 
Harte of papal social teaching. A 
brief historical note precedes, and 
bibliographical references follow 


the outline of each papal document | 


used. Helpful footnotes abound in 
the main part of the work, which is 


completed by an appendix on the | 


19th century Church, a_bibliog- 
raphy and a detailed index. There 
is little one can quarrel with in the 
selection of papal pronouncements 


outlined, though a temptation may | 


arise to nominate still other docu- 
ments or bibliographical references. 
Some readers may be puzzled as to 
how they can consult the unpub- 
lished master’s dissertations (Cath- 
olic University) Father Harte re- 
fers them to, however scholarly 
such commentaries may be (pp. 
43,72). Direct translations of papal 
documents are for the most part 
from standard texts. The usual cau- 
tion against putting credence in 
publishers’ blurbs, in the reviewer's 
opinion, may well be waived in this 
case. The following quote from the 
dust jacket of Papal Social Princi- 
ples expresses an accurate judg- 
ment: 
In these days when the urgent 
demand for prudent solutions to 
complicated social questions is so 
great, a firm grasp of the social 
teaching presented by modern 
pontiffs is indispensable for every 
Catholic. This work will go far 
toward putting that teaching 
within the reach of all. 


(Rev.) Axoystus J. Weis, S.T.D. 
Professor of Moral Theology and Soci- 
» Immaculate Conception Seminary, 


SE 
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MEDICAL ETHICS 


The latest word on a subject over twenty-three centuries old 
by Edwin F. Healy, S.J., of the Gregorian University, Rome. 
Medical Ethics, xxii + 440 pages, 6.00 


Jesuit Studies 


Contributions to the arts and sciences 


by members of the Society of Jesus 
BISHOP LANCELOT ANDREWES Reidy 3.50 
THE CHURCHES AND THE SCHOOLS Curran 3.00 
DECEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN COMEDY Curry 3.50 
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Pennies in Their Pockets: Help- 
ing Children Manage Money. 
By Sidonie M. Gruenberg and 
Hilda Sidney Krech (Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 57 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10; pages 
44, price 50 cents). 


This booklet stresses the impor- 
tance of helping children learn to 
manage money sensibly. While 
many of the suggestions are good, 
there are several ideas that are not 
in accord with right principles. For 
example, the authors claim that 
parents should not worry unduly 
about money spent on an occasional 
borderline movie. While the money 
may not matter so much, there are 
other values about which parents 
should be concerned. 

Nor do I care for the idea that 
children should be paid going rates 
for baby sitting and other “pay” 
jobs at home. The authors also feel 
that children should be free to do 
or refuse “pay” jobs at home. While 
parents should be reasonable in 
what they ask of children, there is 
still the matter of authority and 
order in the family. The relation of 
parents to their children is not the 
same as to the child across the 


street. And children have obliga- 
tions to their families which they 
do not have to outsiders. 

The authors claim that money 
earned by children is their own. 
This is not true of the ordinary 
earnings of dependent children. 
Strictly speaking, parents have the 
right to all the child’s earnings. 
While it would probably be unwise 
to enforce this right, except in cases 
of necessity, there is no doubt about 
the principle involved. This should 
be understood by both parents and 
children. In practice, as this book- 
let points out, it is wise for parents 
to let the child spend some of his 
money for present wants and set 
some aside in the bank to learn 
thrift and meet future needs. The 
fact that the authors arrive at this 
and other correct answers to spe- 
cific problems does not make this 
book one to recommend to parents 
because an understanding of right 
principles is more important than 
mere techniques. 


RosBert CIssELL 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Allied’s Electronics Date Hand- 
book. Edited by Nelson M. 


Cooke, Lieutenant Commander, 





Mentzer. Bush and Company 


Cordially invites you to visit its 


United States Navy (Ret) (Aj 
lied Radio Corp., Chicago 9 
1956; pages 64; price 35 cents), 


Here is the second edition of g 
popular work that appeared first jp 
January 1956. The sixty-four paged 
indexed handbook is a handy refer. 
ence for student and instructor jg 
classroom or laboratory, a guide for 
experimenter and service engineer, 
It will prove itself as a time saving 
and practical reference on any rm. 
dioman’s shelf. 

The text is divided into five head. 
ings: (1) Mathematical data (cop. 
stants and formulas), (2) decibel 
tables, attenuators and matching 
pads, (3) most used radio and elec. 
tronic formulas, (4) engineerj 
and servicing data, (5) log and trig 
tables. Included are coil winding 
data, tables of interchangeable 
tubes and batteries, color codes for 
resistors, capacitors, and chassis 
wiring. 

BroTHER DeSates, C.FX. 


You and Your Children. Edited 
by Eugene S. Geissler (Fides 
Publishers Association, Chicago, 
1956; pages 155; price $2.95), 


This book consists of a series of 
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eight articles by a priest, five 

mothers and two fathers. In a 

down-to-earth way they discuss 

topics that range from getting ready 

for the new baby to vocational 
idance for older children. 

This book has two advantages 
which parents find in study clubs 
and similar groups. The reader, like 
the member of a parents’ discussion 
group, is consoled by the fact that 
his problems are about like those of 
other parents, even those who write 
books. Then he is helped by the 
solutions that have worked in the 
hustle and confusion of family life. 
Too often Catholic material on the 
family seems to have been written 
by parents with unlimited energy, 
patience, and good luck. The par- 
ents always say and do what is 
right and the children need only a 
gentle suggestion to get them 
started on a long period of right 
conduct. This book has a more 
realistic approach. It should appeal 
to parents who have to meet the 
demands of family life with just 
average ability, preparation, and 
material resources. 

Since many of the practices 
recommended by the authors need 
to be started while the children are 
young, this book should be of spe- 
cial interest to young families. The 
sections on vocational guidance and 
the growing up of teenagers should 
be of help to all families. 


Rosert CIssELL 
Xavier University 


Effective Secretarial Practices. 
By E. Beamer, J. Hanna and E. 
Popham (Southwestern Publish- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; pages 
666; price $5). 


A collegiate textbook for the 
training of secretaries as well as a 
handbook for practicing secretaries, 
this illustrated volume looks upon 
the young woman entering the sec- 
tetarial field as a talented person 
with broad educational background 
who is willing to make a profession 
of her chosen field and therefore, 
willing to prepare herself from ev- 
ery angle (skills, personality, occu- 
pational intelligence) in order to 
excel in execution of the responsi- 
bilities attached to her career. 

The modern business world, 
therefore, is explored fully in so 
much as it relates to the secretary. 
She is shown how to handle travel 
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arrangements for her employer, 
how to arrange and record meet- 
ings, how to use telegraph services, 
how to work with statistics and 
graphs and how to type business 
reports, how to utilize the services 
of the banks, how to handle the ex- 
ecutive’s investments and insurance, 
how to keep payroll and tax records, 
how to attend to legal duties and 
how to use all the office equipment 
and supplies. The style is interest- 
ing enough to carry the reader 
along for its own sake. There is 
nothing dry and labored in this 





book’s fine attempt to build up the 
secretarial conscience, inspire her 
attitudes, and help her achieve pro- 
fessional status. 

Naomi GILPATRICK 


Language For Everybody, Mario 
Pei. Devin-Adair Company, 1956; 
pages 330; price $5). 


Remembering the havoc Classic 
Comics played with Moby Dick or 
the wreck that television has made 
of good Hemingway stories, seri- 
ous readers are liable to react with 
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caution to a title such as Language 
For Everybody. Most such readers 
are aware that the popularization 
of complex matters usually means 
gross over-simplification, and any- 
thing written “for everybody” is 
very liable to contain nothing of 
importanee for anybody. 

I hope that such usually justi- 
fiable caution does not turn 
thoughtful readers away from Mr. 
Pei’s latest book. Language For 
Everybody is an excellent book—a 
thorough, readable presentation of 
the basic facts and principles of 
language history, usage, and study 
written in a style simple enough for 
the uninitiated to understand with 
ease and yet thorough enough to 
be of value to all but the more 
advanced linguist. 

While the book is advertised as 
primarily a “self-help” work, giving 
suggestions as to how one may 
improve his own language or learn 
other languages, the greater part 
of the content is devoted to a thor- 
ough introduction to the study of 
language. It is the opinion of this 
reviewer that the popular interest 
and value of the book is in this 
over-all treatment of the subject 
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rather than in the “self-help” as- 
pects, which are largely limited to 
the last twenty-five pages of the 
three-hundred page work. 
Language For Everybody is not 
a replacement for Bloomfield or 
Jespersen, nor was it intended to 
be. But I suspect that many teach- 
ers of literature and grammar who 
have not approached the fields of 
descriptive or comparative linguis- 
tics for a while will find the book 
a rich review. These same teachers 
will find the work an excellent in- 
troduction to language for their 
linguistically curious students. 
Much of the near universal ap- 
peal of this book is achieved by the 
inclusion of numerous technical 
illustrations, charts, graphs, and 
comparisons which illustrate and 
specify the more general content 
of each chapter. These illustrations, 
often employing words and exam- 
ples from several languages, are 
separated from the running text of 
the book so that the reader may 
study them at his leisure or ignore 
them completely. Presumably, the 
serious reader will want to study 
these specific details while the cas- 
ual reader will ignore the more 
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technical matters and read the bogk 
as a delightful wealth of gener) 
information. In any case, there js 
truly something of value here fg 
almost everybody. 

While all readers may not agree 
with Mr. Pei’s linguistic position 
somewhere between the lan 
purist and the language anarchist 
all readers will recognize that the 
author has brought to his latey 
book the same depth of scholarship 
and wealth of learning so evident 
in his other writings. 


LEo 3: HErtzE, 
Department of English 
Nazareth College 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Why Blame the Adolescent? By 
Sister Mary Michael, LH, 
(McMullen Books, Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y., 1956; pages 178; price 
$2.75). 


Experience is a great teacher, 
and in this book many years of ex. 
perience are speaking. The author 
has had years of contact with adol- 
escents and their problems, in a 
variety of capacities; and a very 
sincere effort is made to providea 
common-sense discussion of some 
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of the difficulties and factors which 
are significant in the development 
of the adolescent and the ways in 
which parents and teachers can 
deal with them. One of the most 

ling things about the book 
is the fact that it is about the “nor- 
mal” adolescent; far too many treat- 
ments in this area treat only the 
unusual, the delinquent, and the 
near-psychotic. The book is most 
informal in its approach, and reads 
quite easily. The parent or teacher 
with no professional training in 
such fields as psychology or the- 
ology will find it completely intel- 
ligible. 

There are, however, some limita- 
tions to the book's utility. An ex- 
cessive use of italics, to emphasize 
words, and quotation marks, to jus- 
tify unacceptable phrases or gram- 
mar, is, generally, a sign of stylistic 
poverty. And the influence of Mr. 
Arbuthnot, the cliché expert, is 
yery strong in such phrases as 
“there is no royal road to learning.” 

A concrete approach to the prob- 
lems of adolescence is all to the 
good; but an emotional approach 
can confuse rather than clarify the 
issues. In this book, “sophistica- 
tion,” whatever it is, is consistently 
identified as the greatest of evils in 
adolescence. And riding four in the 
front seat of an automobile seems 
to be the sin that most cries to 
heaven for vengeance. Undesirable 
as such things may be, they do not 
appear to come to grips with basic 
problems or considerations. And, 
far too often, when statements of 
fundamental principles would be 
appropriate, there appear either 
meaningless redundancies, _ like, 
‘Scholarship is attained only when 
real learning takes place” (p. 104). 

Even more disturbing are some 
of the aspects of the book’s con- 
tent. Shades of John Dewey, which 
seem more and more to crop up in 
Catholic educational thinking, are 
apparent in the strong social em- 
Phasis given to the treatment of 
life and its objectives. And the 
vague thinking of some of Dewey’s 
professed followers seems echoed 
in such dicta as, “Real scholarship 
means growth in those virtues that 
matter, such as simplicity, security, 
service and sanctity” (p. 109). 

The book might be helpful to 
Many parents and teachers. But it 

d be pointed out that it is full 
of wild and possibly misleading 
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generalizations. The theology is 
foggy, the philosophy often un- 
sound, and the psychology some- 
times oversimplified and inaccurate. 
The relationships between moral 
theology and clinical psychology 
pose one of the most troublesome 
problems of our time; it is not 
solved here. Rather, moral evil and 
emotional disturbance frequently 
become one big blur. 

Many people feel that the great- 
est single need in current child 
training is discipline. In this book, 
discipline is barely mentioned. Per- 


haps the question posed in the title 
should be answered. We should 
blame the adolescent because he 
must learn, above all, that praise 
and blame are man’s due. The hu- 
man person is rational and rela- 
tively free. He is, consequently, re- 
sponsible for what he does. This 
is an important lesson for any 
adolescent. Unfortunately, some of 
us reach old age without ever hav- 
ing learned it. 


Francis J. Kerins, M.A. 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Loretto Heights College 
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Shakespeare in H.S. with an Assist from A-V 


Rev. Mark Edwards, S.M., St. Pius X Parish, 400 Warrensville Center Road, Bedford, Ohio 


Father Mark Edwards is charged, at present, with supervising 
the erection of a new Marist high school building. His im- 
mediate past experience was teaching Latin and English at 
St. Mary Manor High School and Junior College, training 
center for the Marist Fathers. He received his training there 
and at Marist College, Washington, D. C. and at Catholic 
University of America (M.A.). He is completing further 
graduate studies. 
PerHaps one of the most usual, though often un- 
conscious sources of discouragement or disappointment 
in teaching is the mental and emotional immaturity 
of younger students to appreciate lofty material. How, 
for example, can the average high school class grapple 
effectively with Hopkin’s poetry? The teacher fears 
the average student will end up hating poetry forever, 
if made torturously to work through such difficult 
writing. 

Most of Shakespeare—that inexhaustible mine of 
poetry and wisdom and dramatic art—remains during 
the high school days an undiscovered country into 
whose bourne the student scarcely travels. Yet, a 
course in English literature without emphasis on 
Shakespeare resembles a course in theology without 
emphasizing St. Thomas Aquinas. The time allotted 
may not enable a teacher to do all that he would like 
to do, including such items as student talks, plays, 
dramatic readings, poetry study, class projects. It 
would be a strange and abortive course, however, if it 
omitted special treatment of the Paul Bunyan of 
English literature. 

How get Shakespeare across to senior students in 
high school? To spend a vast amount of time analyzing 
and dissecting one or two plays makes a trying task out 
of something that should be pleasant and ends up with 
most of the students relegating the master to the 
shelves of the never-never-land section. To tell stu- 
dents all about Shakespeare’s plays and not read any 
(or read one or two) is hardly dealing with the author 
as a literary figure. 


Suggested Method 


This article presents a method of teaching Shake- 
speare to the senior English class (twelfth grade). 
The method is designed to help the students get an 
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initial introduction to Shakespeare, become acquainted 
with him as man and author, appreciate to some extent 
his great poetry and plays, and enjoy him. Although 
enjoyment rather than work keynotes the approach, 
the plan involves much work and preparation on the 
teacher's part. The students, too, profit in proportion 
to their cooperation and industry. No sound plan even 
tries to eliminate willingness and effort. 

The writer is keenly aware of the problem of large 
classes. When classes are large, perhaps not all the 
elements in this article can be adopted, nor can all the 
points receive as much treatment as the teacher would 
like to devote to them. The time factor, other scheduled 
matter, and a high class enrollment combine to make 
a difficulty which the teacher cannot always solve so 
happily as he would like to. 

Points are used in the article for the reader’s con- 
venience. The nature of the matter, however, precludes 
a strict logical or chronological presentation. There are 
many references to the teaching of poetry. The con- 
comitant, though somewhat loosely connected, teach- 
ing of poetry in general and of Shakespeare in particu- 
lar provides the student with another aid in appreciat- 
ing Shakespeare. 


Study Poetry, Generally 


(1) In conjunction with the study of poetry, a 
considerable portion of time should be devoted to a 
grasp of metonymy and connotation, with the aim of 
helping students see beyond what they see. Beauty is 
not something a person learns as he does a geometry 
theorem or a Spanish paradigm; he earns it by identi- 
fication and appreciation. This applies to poetry, to 
Shakespeare. Class discussion, fed by teacher-offered 
examples, gets the idea across. Simple poems like ‘T 
See His Blood Upon the Rose” are excellent for this 
purpose. Exercises like this one help: “Pick out three 
objects that mean more to you than the physical object 
you see with your eyes, and write a brief paragraph 
on each, stating what each means to you.” Once the 
idea has begun to sink in, the teacher can start the 
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students spotting the uncountable examples met in the sometime about Easter.) These simpler plays familigy. 
literature read. ize the students with Shakespearean language, word 
This seeming digression affords invaluable assistance order, imagery, characterization. 

in appreciating poetry. Metonymy (in its most widely 

accepted sense, as used today) is an important key to Suggested Outline 

open the door of poetic riches. The word may stop 
some students, but the meaning must be conveyed. 
When Sandburg defines poetry as “the synthesis of 
hyacinths and biscuits,” the metonymic sense sees 
“synthesis” as a harmonious, though somewhat difficult, 
blend; “hyacinths” as symbolizing the romantic, the 
idealistic, the far-away, the ethereal; “biscuits” as 
a representing the down-to-earth, the realistic, the com- 1) Structure (working out of the plot or story); 





(3) A brief treatment of “such stuff as plays are 
made on,” perhaps in the form of a one-page outline 
provides a valuable help to which frequent reference 
can be made. The following is a suggested outline 
which might be useful for all, even one-act plays, 
multigraphed copies of it may be given to the students, 
















monplace, the earthly. “Ars est celare artem.” And a) Exposition—what is needed to acquaint the 

isn’t a type of metonymy the cartoonist’s, the news- audience with the setting, the characters, the 

paper man’s, the advertiser's pet weapon? conflict (some kind of antagonism, in the most 

general sense, even in a farce); 

Where to Start b) Development—acting out of the conflict through 
(2) The class can be started on the easier plays of the players, cross-purposes, suspense, all mounting 

Shakespeare in the first semester. The two Pocket Book to the coe 

editions, containing four tragedies and four comedies, c) Climax—the culmination > peak-point; for ex 

prove serviceable. Each play has a glossary for obsolete ample, . decisive battle, a murder, the discovery 

words and meanings. A fairly simple play to begin of an identity, the exposure of a villain; 

with is Julius Caesar. A Midsummer-Night’s Dream d) Resolution (denouement )—solution, tying the 

and Romeo and Juliet can come next. The teacher can loose ends together, presenting the final needed 

space their reading to cover all three by Christmas. explanation. 

(The over-all plan envisions spreading out the reading 2) Characters: 

of all eight plays, to work up to Macbeth or Hamlet a) Protagonist(s)—the hero, the main character(s); 
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b) Antagonist(s )—the opposition; 
c) Other players. 
3) Driving Forces: 

a) Motives of the characters—self-preservation, 
patriotism, love of God, love of neighbor, etc. 

b) Theme of the play—the main point; for example, 
the love of country put above the love for an 
individual friend. 

A play is a story or plot acted out, within a small 

physical framework, through living characters en- 

gaged in some kind of conflict; sustained by move- 
ment and suspense until the climax is reached; con- 
cluded by a fitting resolution. 


Dramatic Readings 


(4) The teacher should give the students dramatic 
readings, even if necessarily brief ones. This shows the 
students how to read and affords the teacher occasions 
to indicate highlights connected with the plays. Read- 
ing plays is an art which, if learned, will prove to be 
a fairly enjoyable substitute for seeing them on the 
stage. Students have to be taught how to read with 
imagination, how to recreate the scenes in their minds, 
how to visualize the characters and the action. Here 
again, the study of poetry in general comes in handy. 
They have seen daisies as “drops of gold in whitening 
fame burning” (Thompson); they have heard “the 
call of the running tide” (Masefield); they have 
boarded “a schooner in the offing with her topsails 


shot with fire” (Hovey). The same powers of ob- 
servation and imagination enable them better to read 
plays. 

The ideal way to read a play is out loud. If this is 
not possible, students can be shown how to read with 
their lips without making any sound. Psychologically, 
this labial reading has the effect of oral reading and is 
much more profitable in reading Shakespeare than 
sight reading. The old saw cannot be overemphasized: 
poetry should be heard as well as seen. 


The Tape Recorder Offers Comparisons 


The tape recorder, when skillfully employed, can be 
highly useful. The teacher can record the class reading 
of a play or favorite passages read by various students. 
Another teacher in the English department, or any 
teacher especially gifted in speech, can be asked to 
record on tape some of the more popular passages, 
perhaps those chosen by the students; then the student 
readings of these same passages can be recorded. The 
comparison may provide a bit of merriment; it will 
bring the point home to the students of how much 
understanding, effort, and attention are required to 
read well. An occasional taping of a whole class (or 
of a part thereof )—possibly one in which some of the 
students have given brief talks, followed by class dis- 
cussion—shows the speakers how imperative is care in 
preparation and delivery, to make a creditable speech. 
It also demonstrates for the whole class the difficulties 
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cause it is the first film ever made of a Pope’s 
life but because it authentically shows for 
the first time the secret election of a Pope of 
the Church as it is actually conducted be- 
hind sealed doors, a magnificent moment of 
ageless drama never before seen by the eyes of 
the world. 
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Little World of DON CAMILLO 


An adaptation of the best-selling book by 
Giovanni Guareschi, the comedy deals with 
an all-too-human priest of a northern Italian 
village and his attempts, by guile, charm and 
when necessary, his fists, to outmaneuver the 
Communist mayor of the town. The in- 
comparable, saw-faced French comic, Fer- 
nandel, plays the title role and the Italian 
charactor actor, Gino Cervi, is his spiritual 
and political opponent in the film. 
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in conducting an orderly and sensible group discus- 
sion, and puts in relief such errors as discourtesy and 
“just saying something.” 


Filmstrips Offer an Advantage 


(5) In conjunction with this “getting into” Shake- 
speare, filmstrips of the plays are advantageous. 
Showing them before the students read the plays 
familiarizes them with the names and the main lines of 
the story, the scenery, the costumes. The procedure 
feeds their imaginations for the reading of the plays. 
If the teacher has the students read the captions, he 
may find them after the third or fourth time pronounc- 
ing the “jawbreakers” correctly! This filmstrip showing 
can serve as a good occasion for incidental spelling 
practice, too, as well as an opportunity to test student 
attention and powers of observation. After one of the 
class reads a caption or after the class looks at the 
picture, while flipping to the next frame, the teacher 
can ask the spelling of a word or about some detail in 
the picture. 

Filmstrips, taken from movie versions, are available 
for such plays as Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, Hamlet, 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, As You Like It, all of 
which are contained in the Pocket Book editions men- 
tioned above. Of course, the students of the fifties 
may not react with any great interest if teacher 
happens to remark that Romeo is Leslie Howard and 
Juliet is Norma Shearer: who are they? On the other 
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hand, they may quickly recognize Jimmie Cagney anq 
Joe E. Brown in the Dream play! Other filmstrips, such 
as those on Shakespeare's home town, his theatre, his 
life, can contribute to the general interest in the Bard 
as person and playwright and to a fuller appreciation 
of his plays. 

(6) As the students finish reading each play, they 
should make a short report on it. This written report 
should be personal. To sketch the plot is no help; the 
Pocket Book edition has already done this, and the 
teacher has already indicated the same, perhaps with 
the aid of a filmstrip. Writing what they think is the 
important thing. Liking it because they are supposed 
to like it is not so acceptable for the report as stating 
clearly and reasonably why they do not like it. Ope 
way to discourage this writing-merely-to-please atti. 
tude is to hold up as an example of a good report one 
well written in which the student does not like the play 
or some things about the play. 

Incidentally, the same applies to teaching poetry, 
The teacher ought not to be discouraged or worried 
about some in the class not liking poetry. He can start 
their study of it by having the students state why they 
like some particular poem or why they do not like it 
No need trying to force them to like it; the teacher 
simply whittles away during the year like a wood- 
sculptor, indicating good points, solving difficulties, 
asking questions like “Did you notice how the poet 
achieved such an effect?” reading the poetry the way 
it should be read. This methodical, seeming-un- 
methodical, manner can achieve much; it can help the 
students see the value of poetry and appreciate it as 
an art. 


Disc Recordings Refreshen 


If the teacher is dissatisfied with his own readings of 
Shakespeare, records can be most useful for the pur- 
pose of having the students hear the dramatic poetry 
read the way it should be read. Even if the teacher 
happens to be an excellent reader, records remain 
valuable; they give different and outstanding render- 
ings of choice Shakespearean passages or entire plays. 
The whole Mercury Theatre version, starring Orson 
Welles, has been put on records for Twelfth Night, 
Julius Caesar, The Merchant of Venice, Macbeth. A 
special event may be made of playing a complete 
drama; it might lure some of the students to devote 
“non-company time” to the hearing! 

Many excerpts from the more popular plays, like 
some of those just listed and Hamlet, Henry V, Richard 
II, Othello have been recorded by artists like Maurice 
Evans, Lawrence Olivier, John Gialgud, Judith Ander- 
son. Listening to excellent renditions and different 
voices can well increase student interest and aware- 
ness, both by the variety they note in interpretation 
and also by the very fact of the difference in the voices 
heard. This advantage applies to what was stated above 
in a similar connection with the use of the tape 
recorder. 
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A suggested report on a play includes the following: 
theme; motive(s); big ideas; personal opinion (on 
play as a whole, or on certain scenes, or on some of 
the characters, etc.); indication of passages liked. A 
brief report spares the teacher; it also trains the stu- 
dents to say briefly, clearly, and concretely what they 
have to say. 

(7) A little while later, after the reports have been 
submitted (and to break up the grammar or composi- 
tion or other literature matter ), the teacher can profit- 
ably spend a class or two on the play. This will furnish 
opportunities to refer to the student reports, to review 
the plot, to discuss some of the important ideas, to have 
the students read favorite passages, to read more of 
what is already somewhat familiar to the students. 
“Milking” some of the well-known passages is recom- 
mended: the teacher knows that time does not permit 
so much of this as desired and hopes that Virgil’s “ab 
uno disce omnes” will work on the students. A few 
examples (of student choice in the author’s classes) 
from the innumerable ones that could be given: 
Cowards die many times before their death; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 


(Julius Caesar) 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your 
es 4.» (Julius Caesar) 
He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

(Romeo and Juliet) 
With love's light wings did I o’er-perch these 

walls, 

For stony limits cannot hold love out. . . . 

(Romeo and Juliet) 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, the poet’s pen 


Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


(A Midsummer-Night’s Dream) 
Take Turns in Reading 


(8) The same general procedure is used for each 
play. Approximately by Easter, the class can handle 
eight plays rather easily. Time should be allowed, if 
possible, for the reading of one play together in class, 
preferably after the students have read it privately 
and reported on it. They can take turns reading the 
various parts, and the teacher can give the more 
dificult passages to the better readers. Because of its 
brilliance and brevity, Macbeth is ideal for class 
reading. 

Perhaps the teacher can conduct these classes in the 
auditorium and have the readers use the stage, simply 
for the added advantage of the atmosphere. 

(9) Early in the second semester, the students are 
teady to start giving short talks on different phases of 
Shakespeare and his plays—his life, the town of 
Stratford-on-Avon, the Shakespearean stage, scenes 
from the plays, etc. For example, one of the writer’s 
students used Act II, Scene II of Romeo and Juliet to 
exemplify practically everything learned during the 
year about poetry—figures of sound and sense, meters, 
feet, connotation. 

(Continued on page 554) 
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Hold top of extension tube with 
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By DOROTHY WEIBLE 
Teacher in the Hillside School 


NUMBER DEVICES 


add FUN to Arithmetic 


Teacher aids, whether in the audio-visual field or in the de- 
vice field have often been the cause of much discussion. Here, 
the author presents a strong argument for the employment of 
number devices in the teaching of arithmetic for the express 


purpose of providing a light atmosphere and establishing a 
receptive attitude. 


FROM THE FIRST SAVAGE holding up three fingers to tell 
someone a number, down to a blackboard-full of Ein- 
stein-type equations on atoms, numbers are certainly 
fundamental to our culture. Commerce, science and 
engineering would collapse without numbers. In fact, 
if words transform man from beast to social animal, 
numbers run words a close second. Even with our word 
system intact, a world without numbers would be 
Babel and chaos! 
In giving her pupils their first “handshake” with num- 
bers and number concepts, today’s teacher finds avail- 
able a tempting array of teaching 
devices. The child she will teach 
usually has a firm concept of the 
first few digits before arriving at 
school. His own built-in number de- 
vice, his fingers, helped him learn 
1,2,3, ete. 


“First Impressions” 


< 


Classroom number de- 
vices and “toys” do make 
the introduction to early number 
concepts more interesting and 
pleasant. However, educational au- 
thorities warn us not to overdo our 
reliance on the many fine visual and 
manipulative number aids now 
Although these devices 
plant early ideas of numbers more 
easily than old style class demon- 


available. 


strations or number picture books, 
they tell us it is important to use 
them only in true curricular per- 
spective. Fun with these devices can 


consume precious class time after their need has passed, 

Since these “toys” definitely fix and hold attention 
and since their concrete remembered image anchors 
number concepts more firmly, they are recommended, 
A good example: “Number-ite” by Judy Co. is like a 
large interlocking puzzle which has number symbols 
with groupings of holes. Exceptional children are also 
more easily helped through the number concepts stage 
with see-and-handle devices. 


From Concrete to Abstract 


It is difficult to know precisely when to swing away 
from these number readiness devices and visuals to 
broader concepts of multiple numbers. “Take-away” 
and “put-together” are best mastered along with divide 
and multiply with devices and such mental pictures as 
four apples or an apple in fourths, three tops or six 
boys. Of course, apples, tops, and boys must soon fade 
away like the old soldier that never dies, leaving the 
numbers to function by themselves. 

This necessary operation of cutting loose from mental 
dependence on devices and visuals requires exact tim- 
ing on the part of the teacher. Fortunately our entire 
culture provides so many uses of numbers at home and 
even in play that she has plenty of outside help. Once 
the child has his numbers fixed mentally in his immut- 
able system he moves on to “pure” numbers automati- 
cally. 


Different Types of Devices 


“Rig-a-Jig,” a construction 
toy composed of standard 
geometric figures, provides 
advance familiarity with 
them, some mathematical aid 
and fine creative material. 





The Judy Clock, while not a concept device, does put 
numbers to the fore in a familiar object and inciden- 
tally helps youngsters over that difficult “minute and 
hour” hand hump. 

Under our decimal system, readiness for active prob- 
lems of course requires memorizing all the addition 
facts (some 81 digital combinations) and a like num- 
ber of multiplied units so that it is imperative that 
“apples, tops and boys” are left behind. Eighty-one 
apples in a square can make a bleary picture indeed. 
In fact, the visual-object technique presumably begins 
to blur at ten and vanish at twenty. So the symbols: 
1,23,4, etc., have their own meaning in the child’s mind 
whether hitched to something or not. 

A fun-device quite useful in this secondary stage is 
the “Magic-Slate.” Instead of ordinary memorizing of 
6 times 7 or 8 plus 9, through countless pages of exer- 
cise books, the publishers, Strathmore Company, pro- 
vide spaces to write answers on a “Magic-Slate.” They 
believe that this type of memorizing is a long tough 
chore for any child. But, by merely writing with a 
wooden stick and erasing by simply lifting the film, the 
youngster is entertained during a long, repetitive and 
very necessary chore. Some claim this “happier experi- 
ence” improves the child’s whole future attitude toward 
math! Many psychologists might find this idea tenable. 
But be that as it may, if this device teaches the child 
faster, or more completely, that is enough. 


Preventing “Weak Spots” 


Most teachers are painfully aware that completeness 
of learning is no minor problem in numbers. The dan- 
ger of “blank spots” is scientifically proven and has long 
been known and studied. For example, a boy for some 
unknown reason fails to retain just one single combina- 
tion, such as 8 times 9. Neither he nor the teacher can 
find the difficulty because they do not know it is 8 
times9, 

Whole systems of printed material have been care- 
fully devised for testing to locate such blank or weak 
spots in any child’s arithmetic “mental circuits.” Next 
these corective plans provide many problem exercises 


Employing numbers instead of letters, “Thirteen,” 
4s a mathematical fun-game not unlike Scrabble, 
which sharpens wits and multiplication skill. 


“Magic Slate” by Strathmore, adds a welcome fun-feature 
to number practice by using self-erasing film 

slipped under arithmetic drills. Its use is simple 

and similar to problem work in standard 

paper and pencil situations. 


that repeat the weak 8 times 9 combination over and 
over again. He cannot but improve once his difficulty 
is found and stressed in this manner. The advantages 
of unlocking these arithmetic “log jams” by thus find- 
ing the key are almost priceless in improvement of 
future work, but to prevent their occurrence at all, with 
such improved techniques as “Magic Slate” number 
practice is even better. 

In the realm of review 
and of sharpness and speed, 
one device is a. game not 
unlike the famous Scrabble. 
Squares cover a playing 
board, but instead of 
wooden letters to build 
words, numbers are used to 
multiply, ete. 


Geometry Preview 


A popular construction 
toy for kindergarten and 
lower grades has standard 
geometric forms for the 
construction pieces, 
squares, oblongs, etc., in 
colorful bright plastics. The 
manipulative skill and cre- 
ative gains are excellent 
here. However, whether 
early handling of these forms makes them seem like 
old friends when Sally tackles them again will never 
be proven. 

These number practice, fun-devices do help to add 
clarity and interest to this naturally “abstract” subject. 
If you can find time, it pays to know these devices 
better, and what they can accomplish. Most of the 
manufacturers and publishers supply data and reliable 
teaching guide material to help use their arithmetic 
devices. Your children will enjoy and profit from them 
if you use them wisely. They will certainly speed your 
children faster and more surely along that sometimes 
rocky road to ‘rithmetic. 


Judy Clock is a fine 
fun-device to help 
youngsters over that 
“hour and minute hand” 
hump to tell time 
quickly and accurately. 





LATEST FROM PALMER METHOD 


Please visit ovr booth, #C-3, at the 
N.C.E.A. Convention in Milwaukee. 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
THE EASY WAY 


A teacher’s manual. New improved 1956 revision. 


Gives the beginner the advantage of starting out with | 


| 
| 


(Continued from page 551) 
(10) During the year, the brighter students shoulg 
be encouraged to read more plays than are taken jp 
conjunction with class endeavors. They can be 


| to report on these or to ask about them if they wan 


to do so. The students should all be acquainted with 


_ the Shakespearean section in the library; the teacher 


the correct procedure and makes manuscript writing a | 


pleasure for both pe and teacher. New low price, 
$1.35. Included fr 
more workbooks. 


MY FIRST 
WRITING BOOK 


Entirely new optional consumable workbook for 


| may set aside a reserve shelf for books about Shake. 


speare and his plays especially appealing to younger 
readers. The young may find the Variorum edition g 
bit verbose! An excellent small work, from which some 


| students will profit, is Mark Van Doren’s Shak 
ee with individual orders of 20 or | P espeare, 


The Pocket Book introductions to each play have beep 


| taken from this book. 


(11) At the end of the year, as complete a reyiew 


| as time permits should successfully round out this 


introduction to the master. 
(12) In the course of the year there are many 


| chances to augment interest in Shakespeare, If g 


manuscript writing for first graders, designed to accom- | 


pany the teacher’s manual, “Manuscript Writing the 
Easy Way.” Price each 35 cents. 1956 copyright. 


MY SECOND 
WRITING BOOK 


manuscript writing for second graders, designed in 
two units to accompany teacher’s manual. “Manu- 
script oe the Easy Way.” Price each 44 cents. 
1957 copyright. 


CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


manuscript to cursive in any grade. Copyrighted 1952. 
(Order Books 1 to 8 if cursive only is taught; order 
Book 3-A and upper grade books needed if cursive is 
taught after manuscript.) Price 25 cents each. (20c 
in quantity orders of 30 or more.) 


ALPHABET CHALKBOARD CARDS 
Set of 15 cards (8'4x17 inches each) contains all the 
capitals, small letters, and numerals. Excellent as 
ae blackboard border. Colors: white on 
lack or green. $1.15 each in Manuscript or Cursive. 
(95c in orders of 5 or more sets.) 


PALMER METHOD 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


75 cents each in gross lots. 


Attractive pens, in assorted colors, with medium, 
fine, or extra fine points. Replaceable point. A 
popular pen for good writers. ray" 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


- 902 S. Wabash, Chicago, Il. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Shakespearean movie or play is in the vicinity or js 
being shown on television, the students should be ep. 
couraged to see it. 

Specially Edited Motion Pictures 


Several Shakespearean movie films, similar to the 


| type of material available on filmstrips, have been 
| edited for classroom use; for example, the famous 
| funeral oration scene from Julius Caesar, the murder 


Entirely new optional consumable workbook for | and sleep-walking scenes from Macbeth, the love-story 


| scenes from Romeo and Juliet, an account of the 


master’s life, facts about the Shakespearean theatre, 


| background material on his plays. They are generally 





rather convenient in length, running about fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Movies are as close as students can 


Seri £ aa. Beak sh rig ere come to actually witnessing a live play. They stimulate 
eries of non-consumable books with grade level | ; hn ! 
appeal. Book 3A is designed to cover transition from | interest and they prove serviceable both for preview 


and review; they help make the plays live. 

Items like an outdoor class (?) or a library display 
prepared by class members may fit into the schedule. 
Material for a display can sometimes be obtained from 


| sources like The National Geographic Magazine and 


other popular illustrative periodicals. One of the class 
can contact such places as the Folger (Shakespearean) 
Library in Washington, D. C. Penguin Publishers have 
a cut-out for scenes from Lawrence Olivier’s Hamlet. 
Student-made contributions, like a diagram of a par 
ticular play’s structure or a listing of the Bard’s plays 
in probable order of composition or a list of now- 
popular expressions from the master’s plays, should be 
encouraged. Some students may start their own at 
thologies of favorite Shakespearean, passages. Some 
students may be inclined to construct models; for 
example, of the Shakespearean stage. They can receive 
valuable assistance from the teacher, even though itis 
an outside-the-class project. 
Such is this method for teaching Shakespeare to 
senior students in high school. Essentially a 
“hit and miss” plan, it has been presented, (the author 
hopes, in such a manner as to be of service to the 
reader. 
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choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


We Believe 


We Believe is a series of thirteen 
9%minute films (16 mm, sound, 
black and white) produced by the 
National Council of Catholic Men. 
Its purpose is to present a clear and 
informative picture of fundamental 
Catholic beliefs. Originally pre- 
sented as a television series, it is 
now available for use by classroom 
teachers and by parish organiza- 
tions. 

The series was filmed by the 
Jam Handy Organization, Detroit, 
Michigan, for NCCM. Films can be 
rented singly or in groups at a cost 
of $10 per film per showing day. 
By contracting for the entire series 
on a weekly or monthly showing 
basis, total rental cost is reduced to 
$100. For further information write: 
NCCM, 1312 Mass. Ave., N. W. 
Washington, 5, D. C. 


A Discussion Guide is provided 
with each film. The guides provide 
a résumé of the subject matter of 
the film, related teachings, discus- 
sion questions, and suggestions on 
how to conduct a film showing and 
a group discussion. 

The following evaluations have 
been prepared by CAVE’s evaluat- 
ing committee. (Evaluations of the 
first four films were published in 
the February 1957 issue, pp. 406- 
408; the next four in the March 
issue, pp. 463-465). 

9. Religious Life: The origin and 
development of some of the reli- 
gious communities; the why of re- 
ligious vocations. 

10. The Sacraments: The nature 
and divine origin of the seven sac- 
raments, with special emphasis on 
the Holy Eucharist. 

11. The Family: An analysis of 
marriage as contract and sacrament, 


Chairmen of CAVE Evaluating Committees 


Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., M.A., General Chairman. Father 
Mullen is director of the production, St. John’s Catechism in Filmstrip, 
an undertaking of the University. A graduate of St. Joseph’s College, 


Princeton, N. J., and Catholic University of America, 


e has been 


teaching at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y., in the teachers col- 
lege, for the past ten years. He is a candidate for a Ph.D. at Fordham 


University. 


Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, M.A., M.S.Ed., Chair- 
man, Buffalo Committee. He is associate super- 
intendent of schools, Buffalo. He started and has 
been directing the diocesan film program since 


College. 


the department with 





1946. His film library offers use of 416 titles, one- 
fifth suited to high schools. He was trained in 
Catholic schools in Buffalo and at St. Bonaventure 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chairman, Chicago Committee. 
Father Coyne is the dean of the technical department of St. Rita High 
School, Chicago, and has been a teacher of physics there for the past 
twenty years. Having long since found the use of visual aids helpful 

in science and shop classes, he has built up a library of films and 
s covering the subjects in his department aad bs 


as equoped 
as 


all types of visual aids for the teachers. He 
produced a film, The Heritage of an Augustinian Province. 


_ Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Chairman, New York Committee. Sister 
is dean of Mercy Junior College, Tarrytown, New York. 


ee 
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divorce, and family relations. 

12. Church and State: A presen- 
tation of the Church-State relation- 
ship—the American Catholic’s rule 
in our democracy. 

13. The Bible: Its history, origin, 
and divine inspiration. 


9. Religious Life 


Description. The film, Religious 
Life, presents Father McQuade in 
an illustrated lecture explanatory of 
life in the religious orders, or as he 
more properly terms them, the re- 
ligious institutes of the Catholic 
Church. Necessarily brief answers 
are given to each of the following 
questions: (1) What is the religious 
life, in terms of its purposes? (2) 
Why do so many embrace it? (3) 
Why is it lived as it is lived? In re- 
sponse to the first of these, the 
point is made that religious life is 
Christianity lived in its fullness. 
Through rule and custom it is de- 
signed to establish a way of living 
which will help one to practice per- 
fect love of God in freedom from 
things which are likely to hinder 
such love, namely the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. Why do so 
many seek this detachment-attach- 
ment? Because of Christ’s teaching 
and example, because it is in loving 
God that humans give to Him the 
glory which they were created to 
give, because there is a reward for 
perfect love that more than com- 
pensates for the sacrifice involved, 
namely Heaven for all eternity. 
Finally, why is religious life lived 
as it is lived, or how did it develop 
into its present forms? In answer, 
Father gives in broad outline the 
history of religious life as it de- 
veloped under the guidance of the 
holy men of the desert, the great 
founders and others—the story of 
man’s ingenuity in seeking to create 
environments favorable to his 
growth in loving God. 

Analysis. This is a helpful, but a 
decidedly incomplete presentation 
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of what Catholics believe about 
religious life. The fundamental idea 
that life in religion offers unparal- 
leled opportunities for detachment 
from the things of this world for the 
sake of attachment to God is ana- 
lyzed with clarity and power. The 
summary of how religious life de- 
veloped into the forms in which we 
know it today is skillfully done. 
Visual aids employed are for the 
most part good, although the ac- 
tions of the speaker in displaying 
such aids are at times distracting. 
No contradiction is intended in 
saying that the film suffers from an 
attempt to accomplish too many 
things which at the same time omits 
mention of some essentials. While 
the history of religious life is well 
done, it might well have been 
omitted in favor of including some 
reference to the notion of vocation 
and some delineation of how re- 
ligious, even those who are clois- 
tered, serve society in serving God. 
Because these points, so necessary 
to an understanding of the religious 
life, are not treated, the unknowing 
might conclude that life in religion 
is a personal, if not a selfish choice 


of flight from the world, without a 
calling from on high. Christ's words 
and example are given as sources 
of motivation, but the idea of per- 
sonal dedication to Him is passed 
over. As a result of these omissions, 
the idealism of the religious is not 
conveyed. Adherence to a theme 
and more warmth in presentation 
would have helped considerably. 
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Appraisal. The film may be used 
to advantage with adult groups of 
better than average intelligence and 
with college and advanced high 
school students, also intellectually 
above the average. Because of the 
deficiencies in treatment outlined 
above, it will be particularly impor- 
tant in this instance to supplement 
the film with a discourse or guided 





discussion designed to en 

an understanding of religious life 
that will be truly well-rounded 
The CAVE rating is “B.” The CAyg 
seal of approval is granted. 

Rev. Joun P. BREHENY, Associate § 


intendent of Schools, Archdiocese 
New York. a 


10. The Sacraments 


Description. “The Sacraments” 
the tenth program in the We Be. 
lieve series, is a visualized lectyze 
on the sacramental system. It aims 
to present essential doctrinal data 
on the sacraments in general, The 
content treats of: (1) an explana 
tion of outward signs as a natural 
expression of human thought; (2) 
the application of this to the appro. 
priateness of signs in religious wor. 
ship; (3) the definition of a sacra. 
ment; (4) the purpose of the saera- 
ments: in general and of each sae. 
rament in particular; (5) an e. 
planation of the efficacy of the 
sacramental signs; (6) a detailed 
instruction on the Sacrament of 
Holy Eucharist; (7) an explanation 
of the sacramental system. 
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Analysis. The theology of the 
sacramental system as presented in 
the film is faultless, yet lacking 
somewhat in thoroughness. The en- 
deavor to cover more material than 
could well be condensed into a 
twenty-seven minute presentation 
necessitates the curtailment of much 
factual content needful for a clear 
understanding of the sacraments. 
The supernaturalism characteristic 
of a Catholic philosophy of educa- 
tion is evident throughout. 

In its psychological aspects, the 
flm does not measure up to the 
highest standards. It is a purely, 
and we might say coldly, intellec- 
tual exposition of doctrine on the 
sacraments; it makes no emotional 
appeal, no will-appeal; it offers no 
immediate stimulus to devotion, or 
love, or action. 

It is quite vague with regard to 
curriculum correlation. Directed, as 
it is, to. a general audience of adult 
non-Catholics, it can fill, in a meas- 
we, some gaps in knowledge for 
persons of this level and_back- 
ground, yet not without leaving 
numerous unanswered questions 
and uncertain understandings. Two 
or three apologetic issues intro- 
duced are quite summarily treated, 
and philosophieal elements cannot 
be clarified in so short a time. 
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Whatever is faulty in the organ- 
ization of the material seems due 
to the attempt to cover too much 
content in too short a space. The 
result is a lack of clarity, a reaction 
in the viewer of confusion and a 
desire to go back to an earlier point 
and hear it again. It would seem 
that the purpose of the film might 
have been attained even with the 
deletion of several units: of the in- 
struction, e.g., the attempt to ex- 
plain the efficacy of the outward 
signs as causes, the detailed ex- 
planation of the Eucharist with 
such philosophical aspects as sub- 
stance and accident. 

In technical quality the film meets 
acceptable standards well, though 
not excellently. Sound and diction 
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leave something to be desired; light 
and shadow in phetography, though 
not perfect, are good. 

The greatest excellence of this 
film lies in the fine illustrations em- 
ployed to clarify details of doctrine 
and in the commendable use of 
really excellent visual aids. Over 
twenty types of illustrative devices 
hold the interest of the viewer and 
sustain his attention. Particularly 
well done is the explanation of 
the existence of substance under 
changed accidents by demonstrat- 


ing numerous modern products 
chemically produced from glass. 
However, the usefulness of these 
teaching devices is decreased by the 
too rapid progress from one point 
of doctrine to another in the at- 
tempt to cover too wide a range of 
content. As a result the presentation 
is lacking somewhat in clarity and 
thoroughness. To such an extent is 
this so that the film does not reach 
its potential with regard to desir- 
able outcomes. The audience would 
gain some facts from viewing the 
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film, yet not a clear and retained 
understanding of the sacramental 
system. 

Appraisal. The committee rates 
the film “B” (good). It ranks high 
in its theology, philosophy, and 
authenticity. It is good in technical 
quality and excellent in some phases 
of interest appeal. It ranks only fair 
in suitability to the audience and 
rates a score of poor in utilization 
and in organization or limitation of 
content. It merits the CAVE seal of 
approval. 

SisteR Mary Gratia, R.S.M., chairman 


New York Committee, and dean of Mercy 
College, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


11. The Family 


Description. This film presents 
Father James J. McQuade, S.J., in 
a visualized lecture on key concepts 
of the Catholic teaching on mar- 
riage and the family. Father Mc- 
Quade places us at the foot of two 
mountains, marriage and virginity, 
the latter somewhat higher and asks 
us to look up at both “toward the 
snow line of holiness” and decide 
which one we shall choose. 

The film lecture then discusses 
the following points: (1) marriage 
as a contract, its primary and sec- 
ondary ends, viz., the procreation 
and education of children together 
with mutual help and companion- 
ship for life, terms set down by God 
from the very nature of marriage; 
(2) marriage as a sacrament, a 
means of grace; (3) the familiar 
words of consent in the ceremony; 
(4) marriage as a three-party con- 
tract with God, husband and wife; 
(5) indissolubility flowing from the 
ends of marriage, its institution by 
God and the teachings of Christ; 
(6) the spheres of jurisdiction of 
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both Church and the state with re- 
spect to marriage, divorce, separa- 
tion, and the civil effects. 
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Analysis. The film presents the 
Catholic “philosophy” of marriage 
and family life. Father McQuade 
reaches into the familiar bag of 
tricks that we have come to asso- 
ciate with his technique in this 
series and uses to great effect such 
varied visual devices as figurines, 
charts, sketches, an ammeter, archi- 
tect’s blueprints. Particularly effec- 
tive for thinking American adults 
is his stimulating analysis of the 
implications in the “ends” of mar- 
riage for its binding force until 
death. The lecture moves rapidly— 
perhaps a little too much so for 
easy assimilation—on a highly in- 
tellectual plane. Perhaps a schema 
or outline would have assisted us to 
absorb the many points covered. 
The reviewing committee felt that 
the subject called for more warmth 
in its treatment and suffered from 
the lack of emotional appeal, e.g., 
we looked in vain for a develop- 
ment of the contribution that chil- 
dren make to the home or the desir- 
ability of starting married life with 
a Nuptial Mass. As it is the pro- 
fessional and almost bookish auster- 
ity of approach limits its appeal. 
The film would serve admirably for 


adult discussion groups, senior high 


school students or college classes 
especially when used with the 
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accompanying Discussion Guid. 
which is a masterpiece of 
brevity and provocative sugges. 
tions. 

Appraisal. The topic is of » 
preme importance particularly jy 
our day when so many have sud 
fuzzy, sentimental ideas on th 
binding power of the sacrament 
contract of marriage. A little ig, 
much was attempted in the limited 
time available. If fewer consider. 
tions had received more 
tionate time, the film in our opinion 
would have had greater impag 
The film receives a “C” rating (fair) 
and CAVE seal of approval. 


Very Rev. Mscr. CHarces E. Watgy 
director of the Confraternity in the Arch. 
diocese of New York, is one of the mog 
experienced in the knowledge and use of 
audio-visual aids for the teaching of m 
ligion. Has a library of them in 

and Spanish in his office. The Air Fore 
sent him to Europe to demonstrate jp 
chaplains the proper use of visual mate 
rials in their work. He has lectured in th 
Chaplain’s School in this country. 


12. Church and State 


Description. In this film Father 
McQuade explains basic tenets on 
the nature of the Church-State rela- 
tionship. Through the use of various 
devices including charts, model 
planes and cars, dolls, flags, anda 
Constitution of the United States, 
together with a forceful explana. 
tion, the following points are de 
livered effectively: the divine insti- 
tution of the Church and State; the 
one ordained to the supernatural 
the other to the natural order; at- 
thority is from God and hence’ 
limited by Him; the form and pet- 
sonnel of the Church are God-given 
and may not be changed, whereas 
the form and personnel of the state 
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gre determined by the people and 
consequently may be changed. 
Father proceeds to explain the 
beautiful harmony which should 
exist between the spheres. Both deal 
with the same people. Mutual co- 
ation between the two works 
for the good of both. A possible area 
of conflict occurs in the education 
of children. This is easily resolved 
since it is the right of the parents 
to determine how their children 
shall be educated. It is the duty of 
the Church and the State to provide 
help for the parents in the religious 
and civic training of their children. 
Catholics prefer the Church 
school for the education of their 
children in order that they may 
bring religion into their everyday 
lives. In doing so they do not con- 
demn the public school but merely 
state a preference. In attending a 
Church school, children learn to 
love their country more, since re- 
ligion fosters patriotism. For this 
reason, Catholic schools are one of 
the greatest forces for unity in our 
country. 
Analysis. The doctrine of faith 
and morals as presented is correct 
and sufficient for the intended pur- 


pose of the film, namely to give a 
general outline of Catholic teaching 
on the Church and State. Although 
the philosophical basis of this film 
is sound it would have been helpful 
to have included an explanation of 
the natural as being a part of the 
supernatural economy. The choice 
of subject, warmth of conviction 
and visual aids used by the speaker 
helped greatly in conveying the 
message of the film. A few un- 
proved generalizations detract from 
the accuracy of the message given. 
For example, the audience is lead 
to believe that there has never been 
any real conflict between the 
Church and State as such. We 
might also imply that the Catholic 
Church holds up the American form 
of democracy as being the ideal as 
far as the welfare of the Church is 


concerned. The organization of this 
film is excellent. Imperfect diction 
and faulty photography occasionally 
mar its technical quality. Intended 
for an adult audience, the film 
should also prove interesting and 
instructive from second year high 
school up. Since it is so well done, 
it will meet the needs of instruction 
groups, discussion clubs and con- 
vert classes as well. 

Appraisal. This is an excellent 
presentation of the position of the 
Church with regard to the State. Its 
value lies in the timely clarification 
of the functions of each and how 
they can work together for the good 
of all. It should be a valuable tool 
in doing away with present day 
misunderstandings in this regard. 
This film receives a B rating 
(good). It meets the requirements 
for the CAVE seal of approval. 
SisTER ZoE Marte, a Maryknoll Sister, on 


the New York Committee, teaches in 
grade school. 


13. The Bible 


Description. This film is an ex- 
cellent tool for teaching the Cath- 
olic view of the Bible, its ee: 
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ment, message, interpretation, in- 
spiration, and the place it holds in 
Catholic life. Through several fine 
visual devices, these points are 
effectively conveyed with clarity 
and conviction. Beginning with an 
explanation of our need for instruc- 
tion on the use and interpretation 
of the Bible, Father McQuade, S.]., 
proceeds to elucidate his well-or- 
ganized lesson which includes the 
history of the gradual accumula- 
tion and final approval of the books 
of the Bible, their principal and in- 
strumental authors, the meaning of 
inspiration, the place of the Bible 
in the Catholic deposit of faith, and 
the esteem and reverence in which 
the Bible is held by Catholics. 
Analysis. The doctrinal matter in 
this film is thoroughly accurate as 
well as cleverly portrayed. The film 
authentically conveys points that 
need to be covered in teaching the 
Bible and is particularly useful in 
the teaching of inspiration, the di- 
vine message and the need for in- 
terpretation and instruction in us- 
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ing the Bible. The organization and 
coherence in this film are excellent, 
the points flowing along in logical 
sequence, enhanced at each step 
with unusual and effective visual 
devices. While the senses are stimu- 
lated through the numerous tech- 
niques and devices used, it was felt 
that an opportunity for arousing in 
the audience a desire to know and 
love Christ through further study 
and reading of the Bible was not 
fully utilized. Although the purpose 
of the film is to explain the Cath- 
olic view in regard to the Bible, this 
point bears mentioning since it is 
being judged as an educational tool. 
While intended for adult groups, 
the film can well be used from 
seventh grade and up, not only be- 
cause of the need for it in the earlier 
grades, but also by virtue of its 
simple and clear instructional 
message. Technically, the film is a 
good one with occasional minor 
defects that do not detract from its 
general excellence to any degree. 
A useful educational tool, the film 
covers aspects of teaching the Bible 
that need to be taught and can be 
done effectively through this me- 
dium. 

Appraisal. This film has earned 
and well deserves a general rating 
of “A,” (very good to excellent). 
The organization and development 
of the subject matter leave little to 
be desired. The film gives an aspect 
of teaching on the Bible which 


Highlight 


people in general are not taught 
making it a particularly usefy 
teaching tool. Visual devices 
properly used as they are in this 
film, effectively demonstrate the 
points covered. The film meets the 
requirements for the CAVE seal 
of approval. 
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We Believe: Series Evaluation 


Analysis: This general analysis js 
merely a summary of the individual 
analyses provided by the chairmey 
of the unit committees, supple- 
mented by correspondence with the 
various chairmen and personal pre- 
viewing of the entire series. The 
ratings for theology and Catholic 
philosophy of education are gen. 
erally good or excellent. With re. 
gard to psychology, proper stimula- 
tion of the senses, intellect, motions 
and will, one fact stands out in the 
individual ratings. Each presenta- 
tion is really a lecture geared toa 
college classroom presented by a 
master teacher who cleverly uses 
visual gimmicks and props to put 
across his points. However, there is 
a noticeable lack of warmth in the 
appeal to the emotions. One notices 
that Father McQuade receives a 
higher rating in those films in which 
he occasionally ceases to be didactic 
and gives more of himself. In sey- 
eral instances, also, some practical 
applications of the subject matter 
could well have been inserted into 
the presentation, so that it would 
be more useful to the audience, 

Another point brought out in the 
individual evaluations has to do 
with organization, the unity and co 
herence of the material and the 
limitation of its scope. Sometimes 
Father McQuade tries to cover too 
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many points, with the result that 
the audience becomes confused. He 
does not sufficiently clarify the im- 
portant points through the use of an 
outline or schema. Granted that 
good discussion guides are pro- 
vided, more organization could 
have been effected in the presenta- 
tion itself. This is particularly 
noticeable in the two films in which 
the subject matter itself is diversi- 
fed—the Moral Life and The Sac- 
raments. Father McQuade knows 
his subjects thoroughly and moves 
with assurance and precision from 
one prop to another, but the audi- 
ence, trying to keep up with his 
ideas, finds the pace mentally ex- 
hausting. Two or three showings of 
each film would be necessary for 
adequate mental analysis and com- 
prehension. 

The film seems to be well enough 
adapted to the needs of a general- 
ized adult audience. Perhaps a ma- 
ture Catholic adult group would 
gain more from the presentation 
than a non-Catholic group who 
would find more difficulty in keep- 
ing up with the fast pace that is set. 
As for desirable outcomes, more 
emphasis could have been placed 
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on understandings and attitudes for 
Christian social living. The impli- 
cations for life in the subject being 
treated are not fully realized. 
Appraisal. Considering the limi- 


tations of the format provided for | 


these films, Father McQuade and 
the National Council of Catholic 
Men are to be congratulated for 
doing a good job. This series is truly 
unique, not only because it is the 
first specifically designed to teach 


the basic truths of the Faith, but | 
because of the refreshing use of | 


visual techniques. It is true that 
with the use of professional actors, 


dramatization, art work, and music | 


a better presentation of the same 


subject might have been accom- | 


plished, but evaluation must always 


consider the nature and purpose of | 


the format used. Accordingly, the 
CAVE Seal of Approval is given to 
the entire series, with a general 
rating of “B” or good. It is recom- 
mended for use in parish organiza- 
tions, college, and high school, and 
in specific instances, even in the 
upper elementary grades. 

Rev. Micuaet F. Mu.tien, C.M., M.A., 


general chairman, CAVE evaluating 
committees. 
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